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PREFACE. 

An  investigation  of  the  language  of  Swinburne  iiardly 
needs  any  special  justification. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  Victo- 
rian poets;  the  chain  of  famous  names  beginning  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning  finds  its  last  link  in  him:  and 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  lasting 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  following  pages  should,  in  my  opinion,  give 
another  reason  for  this  study.  The  fact  is  that  when  1 
began  to  collect  my  notes  and  to  make  my  conclusions  1 
did  not  yet  realise  what  they  really  meant.  1  did  not  then 
know  Franz'  careful  and  methodical  survey  of  Shake- 
speare's language.  When  1  later  began  to  study  this  part  of 
English  more  thoroughly,  and  especially  the  work  of  Franz 
just  quoted,  1  was  instantly  struck,  on  the  one  point  after 
the  other,  by  the  minute  resemblance  with  my  own  notes 
of  Swinburne's  language.  In  a  word,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  attempt  at  a  revival  of  a  dead  stage  of  a 
language  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  ever  made. 

Swinburne's  work  is  as  well-known  for  its  bulk  as 
for  its  beauty.  The  whole  sum  of  his  poetry  amounts  to 
some  5000  closely  printed  pages,  in  the  collected  edition 
divided  by  himself  into  two  sections  —  one  lyrical  and 
epic   and    one    dramatic.     There  is  hardly  any  question  as 
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IV  PREFACE 

to  which  of  these  two  will  keep  its  place  longer  in  Eng- 
lish literature:  every  study  of  the  poet  I  have  read  gives 
unhesitating  preference  to  the  lyrical  and  epic  part.  And 
judging  it  wiser  to  give  a  complete  study  of  one  part 
rather  than  to  attempt  anything  too  high  for  the  small 
powers  of  a  beginner,  I  have  selected  these  lyrical  and  epic 
poems  as  my  only  subject.  As  far  as  I  know,  however, 
an  investigation  of  the  dramas  would  add  to  the  bulk  of 
this  treatise  only:  few  new  features,  if  any,  are  likely  to 
appear  in  the  dramas. 

The  standpoint  throughout  this  investigation  will  be 
that  of  normal  modern  English,  while  due  respect  will  always 
be  given,  especially  in  the  grammar,  to  those  peculiarities 
which  prevail  in  higher  style. 

It  is  not  only  a  duty  but  also  a  pleasure  here  to  give 
an  avowal  of  my  debt  to  my  teacher,  Professor  Eilert  Ek- 
wall,  and  to  my  older  teacher,  Lektor  C.  S.  Fearenside, 
for  the  suggestions  and  the  help  that  have  always  been 
at  my  disposal  throughout  the  preparation  of  this  book. 

Lund,  May  1910. 

Gunnar  Serner. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  h"fe  and  works  of 
Swinburne  that  I  shall  certainly  not  try  to  do  again 
what  has  been  done  already,  and  done  well.  The  best 
study  of  the  poet,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  by  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry  (London,  1905).  But  neither  the  book  of  Theodore 
JWratislaw  nor  the  Swedish  doctoral  treatise  of  Svanberg  is 
wanting  in  merit. 

As,  however,  a  treatment  of  the  forms  and  means  of 
expression  of  a  poet  cannot  be  very  well  undertaken  without 
at  least  a  survey  of  the  ideas  they  express,  I  will  here  give 
a  short  general  appreciation  of  that  part  of  the  poet's  work 
which  is  here  to  be  investigated.  I  accept  on  the  whole 
the  opinions  held  by  Woodberry. 

There  is  one  quality  of  Swinburne's  that  characterizes 
the  whole  man  and  all  his  work,  and  that  is  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  a  spirit  regenerated  from  that  great  time 
of  regeneration  called  the  Renaissance;  one  of  these  inten- 
sively personal  spirits  to  whom  every  halfness  is  death. 
And  his  enthusiasm  has  two  sides:  it  is  a  capacity  for  en- 
raptured admiration  and  for  unquenchable  hatred.  When 
it  is  concentrated  on  a  person  or  an  idea,  what  forms  this 
admiration  or  this  hatred  will  take!  What  proportions  Victor 
Hugo  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  get  when  regarded  through 

the    medium    of  Swinburne's   imagination  and  enthusiasm! 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

Dithyrambs  and  odes,  innumerable  and  almost  self-abasing, 
have    been  devoted  to  them  through  volume  after  volume. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  more  or  less  stray  varia- 
tions of  a  great  enthusiasm  which,  when  turned  on  ideas 
and  sentiments,  grows  beautiful  and  justifiable.  Now  it  is 
in  one  direction,  above  all,  that  it  is  turned:  liberty  to  Swin- 
burne is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  thing  of  all.  His 
Renaissance-born  spirit  must  by  its  very  nature  react  against 
every  form  of  natural  or  spiritual  oppression,  and  as  natur- 
ally it  must  find  in  liberty  the  one  goal  of  its  search.  His 
love  of  liberty  finds  its  various  expression  in  all  his  poeti- 
cal works,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  >;  but  two  of  them  especially 
are  filled  with  it  almost  entirely.  These  are  the  Songs 
before  Sunrise  >  (1871),  written  while  the  echoes  of  the  Ita- 
lian war  of  independence  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  !!!  were 
still  resounding,  and  its  companion-book,  the  Songs  of 
Two  Nations-  (1875).  Metrically  and  stylistically,  there  are 
few  poems  of  liberty  more  beautiful  than  these  in  the 
world's  literature;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes 
this  perfection  of  form  has  been  attained  at  the  loss  of  the 
spontaneity  and  genuineness  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments. 
These  two  volumes  also,  and  very  naturally,  furnish  good 
examples  of  the  two  features  of  the  poet's  love  of  liberty 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  —  his  dithyrambical 
praise  and  his  volcanic  hatred  of  the  prominent  persons 
of  the  drama  that  inspired  them.  Here  we  understand 
the  truth  of  Woodberry's  remark:  « there  is  no  such  mas- 
ter of  the  curse  in  modern  days;  he  strikes  home  and 
to  the  pit  with  it  with  a  mien  and  a  phrase  and  a  volley- 
ing after  of  fire  and  wrath  fit  to  hurl  Satan  down  to  the 
abyss».  [Woodberry,  page  5].  Read  for  instance  the  D/ra£' 
in  the     Songs  of  Two  Nations  . 

Moreover    we   hear  once  more  in  these  two  volumes 
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notes  that  had  already  been  sounded  in  the  first  series 
of  the  «Poems  and  Ballads  (1866),  1  mean  the  hatred 
of  religion,  or  rather  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  to 
Swinburne,  is  the  eternal  tool  and  companion  of  o'ppres- 
sion,  nay  more,  oppression  itself,  and  especially  spiritual 
oppression.  In  the  poems  of  this  type  to  be  found  in  the 
first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads  ,  however  [Hymn  to 
Proserpine,  Anactoria],  these  eruptions  break  from  the  heart 
of  the  late-born  Hellene  >;  here,  in  the  later  poems,  it  is 
the  free-thinker  and  prophet  of  liberty  who  is  speaking 
\A  Watch  in  t/ie  Niglit,  Before  a  Crucifix].  As  Swinburne, 
however,  is  the  greatest  conceivable  idealist,  this  hatred  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  the  same  time  becomes  an  attempt 
at  building  up  a  poetical  pantheistic  philosophy,  influenced 
by  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman  [Hertha,  Hymn  of  Man\. 
Indissolubly  connected  with  Swinburne's  love  of  liberty 
is  the  nature-worship  that  runs  as  the  red  thread  through 
all  his  work.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  pantheism  just 
spoken  of.  As  a  painter  of  nature  he  takes  a  position 
apart  in  the  world's  literature.  His  gallery  of  nature-paint- 
ings from  the  first  chorus  of  <Atalanta;>  to  the  Channel 
Passage  of  his  last  book,  is  something  more  than  mere 
descriptive  word-painting.  He  aims  higher:  he  always  en- 
deavours to  catch  the  soul  of  the  landscape  and  to  make  us 
feel  it.  In  nature,  as  in  life,  he  loves  the  great  primary 
forces  and  the  great  simple  ideas.  It  is  not  the  external 
and  changing  forms  of  nature  that  catch  his  attention, 
although,  through  his  magical  art  of  versification,  he  makes 
us  almost  see  and  hear  them:  it  is  the  underlying  forces 
of  which  all  the  forms  of  nature  are  but  the  expressions 
that  are  his  real  subject.  His  very  vocabulary  is  borrowed 
from  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  and,  as  Woodberry  says, 
«flame,  wind  and  foam  and  all  the  forms  of  light  are  so 
much    a    part    of    his    colour-rhythm    that  they  become  an 
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opaline  of  verse  peculiarly  his  own;  his  mannerism  in  dic- 
tion and  style  is  chiefly  a  thing  of  his  fascination  with 
these  elementary  phases  of  matter  and  sensation  which  are 
more  abstractions  of  motion,  hue  and  luminousness  than 
simple  objects  of  sight  and  hearing». 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  above  all  the  sea  to  which 
Swinburne's  poetry  for  ever  returns  for  inspiration.  He 
has  sung  of  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  and  in  every  form 
of  motion  and  colour;  and  his  poetry  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  arisen  out  of  its  foam,  it  is  particularly  from  two 
points  of  view,  however,  that  he  places  it  highest  of  all 
the  things  that  he  loves:  when  he  describes  the  swimmer 
and  the  sea,  and  when  he  sings  of  the  sea  as  the  mother 
of  England's  greatness  and  liberty.  His  patriotism  and  his 
love  of  the  sea  are  indissolubly  and  inseparably  united. 
The  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  anni- 
hilated, and  the  first  sea-victories  of  England  won,  is  also 
to  him  England's  greatest  and  happiest  time,  whose  praise 
he  sings  over  and  over  again  in  the  <  Songs  before  Sun- 
rise»,  and  particularly  in  the  third  series  of  « Poems  and 
Ballads »  [1889].  —  A  rather  interesting  thing  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  When  Shakespeare  is  aiming  at  some  higher 
or  statelier  effect  he  very  often  ends  the  scene  with  a 
couple  of  rhymed  lines;  and  just  in  the  same  way  it  seems 
as  if  Swinburne  in  these  cases  was  very  fond  of  choosing 
the  sea  as  his  last  rhyme.  Thus  we  find  this  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  in  the  sea-poems  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  Dedications  of  « Poems  and  Ballads  1  and  <  Songs  be- 
fore Sunrise »;  further  in  the  Armada  of  v  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads 111»,  in  Thalassius,  (Tristram  of  Lyonesse»,  and  very 
many  others. 

The  fourth  principal  subject  of  Swinburne's  poetry, 
love,  is  intimately  connected  with  his  passion  for  the  ele- 
mentary forces   of  life  and  nature.     Love,  with  him,  is  not 
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that  fugitive  sentiment  sung  by  Byron,  nor  that  demure 
and  romantic  worship,  that  always  dutiful  and  < matrimonial* 
love  which  is  so  common  in  English  literature,  and  which 
is  typically  praised,  for  instance,  by  Tennyson.  To  the 
women  of  Swinburne  —  for,  with  the  exception  of  Tris- 
tram, there  are  few  men  that  play  any  role  whatever 
in  his  lyrics  and  epics  —  love  is  a  worm  that  dieth 
not  and  a  fire  that  is  never  quenched:  they  love,  you 
might  say,  the  species,  not  the  individual.  Sometimes,  where 
this  love  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  eruptions  of  the  ^T^oems 
and  Ballads  1  >,  these  affect  one  as  being  almost  patho- 
logical —  as  for  instance  in  the  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe. 
In  the  wonderfully  well-built  verses  of  Dolores  this  passion 
finds  its  supreme  expression,  and  reaches  the  point  that 
is  not  to  be  passed,  at  the  same  time  bursting  to  frag- 
ments. Loathing,  disgust  and  shame  are  the  'eternal  fol- 
lowers' of  this  passion  [Hesperia,  Laus  Veneris];  and  the 
final  note  becomes  one  of  weariness  and  thirst  of  sleep, 
as  in  the  magnificent  poem  The  Garden  of  Proserpine. 
In  his  later  years  the  poet  once  more  takes  up  the  sub^ 
ject  of  his  youth  in  the  epic  poem  Tristram  of  Lyonesse 
[1882],  which  abounds  in  passages  of  charming  lyrical 
beauty,  but  perhaps  as  an  epic  poem  is  not  a  perfect 
masterpiece. 

With  their  variations  and  different  treatments  these 
subjects  also  fill  the  remaining  works  of  Swinburne.  Fore- 
most amongst  these,  in  my  opinion,  stands  the  second 
volume  of  <  Poems  and  Ballads  >  [1878]  —  containing  as  it 
does  Ave  atque  Vale,  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Baudelaire, 
and  A  Forsaken  Garden.  A  Midsummer  Holiday  >,  with 
its  splendid  sea-poems  in  the  metre  of  the  old  French  bal- 
lades, and  Astrophel  ,  of  1894,  must  not  be  forgotten 
either.  —  In  Atalanta  in  Calydon>  [1865]  and  «Erechtheus» 
[1876]    we    find,    besides    the    subjects  already  mentioned, 
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that  of  the  classical  dramas,  fate.  Perhaps  Swinburne  never 
attained  a  higher  metrical  and  purely  artistic  perfection 
than  in  the  famous  choruses  of  these  two  dramatic  poems. 

General  Characteristics  of  Swinburne's  Language. 

On  page  205  of  his  book  on  Swinburne,  Theodore 
Wratislaw  says: 

«The  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  Swinburne's  work  is 
curiously  un-English.  At  the  very  first  sight  of  his  work 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  his  meaning;  the  style  seems 
curiously  constructed  and  involved  . 

Wratislaw  finds  the  cause  of  this  in  foreign  influence: 

«His  genius  was  ripened  under  many  alien  influen- 
ces —  the  Latin  literature  of  the  decadence,  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  lyrists,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  French 
medieval  scribes  and  rhymers.  In  later  life  the  English 
side  of  his  temperament  is  more  apparent*. 

Wratislaw,  who,  by  the  way,  has  not  penetrated  very 
deep  into  the  spirit  of  Swinburne,  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  first  assertion:  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  his  sec- 
ond one  has  hit  part  of  the  truth.  But  the  factors  to  take 
into  account  for  a  true  explanation  of  his  first  statement 
are  far  more  numerous  than  he  gives  us  to  understand. 

in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  understanding,  which 
is  easily  felt  in  Swinburne,  comes  partly  from  the  excesses 
of  his  style,  and  partly  from  the  style  itself.  The  style, 
however,  certainly  contains  the  seeds  of  these  excesses 
from  the  very  first.  'Le  style  c'est  I'homme';  and  Swin- 
burne's chief  characteristic,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet, 
was  his  immense  fund  of  enthusiasm.  With  this  the  main 
thing  about  his  style  becomes  clear:  its  never-ending  tor- 
rent of  words  and  phrases.  Just  as  new  images  and  new 
phases  of  an  idea  poured  in  on  him  while  writing,  so  new 
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ways  of  expressing  them  poured  in  at  the  same  time.  Here 
we  find  the  cause  of  that  prolixity  which  has  made  him 
the  most  productive  of  great  English  writers,  and  which 
also  makes  every  poem,  and  almost  every  sentence  of  his 
a  copy,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  collected  works.  With 
no  great  risk  we  may  surely  regard  Tennyson  as  the 
favourite  poet  of  the  average  Englishman  of  the  present  day; 
and  in  that  case  certainly,  there  is  no  poet  more  un-Eng- 
lish than  Swinburne:  on  the  one  side,  concentration  of 
form  and  matter,  on  the  other,  the  eruption  of  a  volcano, 
or  the  sea  'with  its  rollers  in  measureless  onset'. 

By  this  last  image,  quoted  from  Swinburne  himself, 
I  wish  in  fact  to  give  something  more  than  a  mere  image. 
For  in  all  the  work  of  Swinburne  we  seem  to  meet  the  ^ 
sounds  and  the  movement  of  the  sea  he  loved  and  sang^y 
Language,  in  his  hands,  has  become  something  more  than 
a  merely  verbal  means  of  calling  forth  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents: it  has  become  a  half  musical  means  of  expression 
where  glidings  and  reiterations  of  sounds  suggest  and  call 
forth  the  desired  impression,  almost  without  the  aid  of 
word-meanings.  Greater  painters  in  sounds  than  Swin- 
burne there  are  few  in  the  world's  literature.  The  most 
beautiful  examples  are  found  in  the  sea-poems  themselves, 
where  metre,  words  and  effects  of  sound  unite  to  form  a 
whole  like  the  poems  of  A  Midsummer  Holiday  ,  or  Loch 
Torridon,  or  A  Swimmer's  Dream.  But  this  verbal  music 
fills  all  the  work  of  Swinburne;  and  in  its  glidings  and  run- 
nings, sometimes  independent  of  thought,  or  lulling  it  to 
sleep,  we  find  another  cause  that  makes  him  the  un-Eng- 
lish writer  of  Wratislaw.  In  popular  opinion,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  Swinburne  also  stands,  and  will  stand,  as 
the  Paganini  of  lyrical  poetry. 

A    third  cause,  then,  we  find  in  his  love  of  the  past 
and    in    his    hatred    of  the  artificial  life  of  modern  society. 
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The  foundations  of  this  love  were  laid,  perhaps,  in  early 
childhood  by  his  mother,  it  was  developed  through  travel 
and  studies,  and  through  the  friendship  and  company  of 
the  Preraphaelites.  As  Wratislaw  rightly  points  out,  Swin- 
burne's genius  was  ripened  under  many  alien  influences; 
and  his  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Renaissance  was  extraordinarily  great.  With 
this  love  and  great  fund  of  knowledge  there  then  came  a 
choice  of  subjects  far  from  the  general  sphere  of  interests, 
and  an  influence  on  style  and  grammar  hardly  to  be  esti- 
mated. Later,  1  shall  have  occasion  to  give  particular  in- 
stances of  this. 

Here  also  we  find  the  cause  of  one  feature  of  Swin- 
burne's style  that  gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact  cate- 
gorically stated  by  Wratislaw:  that  is,  Swinburne's  choice 
of  images  and  associations.  On  the  whole,  they  have  two 
sources  —  nature  and  literature.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  while  his  greatest  poetical  charm  springs  from  images 
borrowed  from  nature,  a  very  great  part  of  his  ob^scurity 
and  unintelligibility  is  due  to  those  borrowed  from  Ihera- 
ture.  For  while  he  hardly  ever  can  be  said  to  borrow  from 
modern  literature,  he  certainly  does  from  classical,  even  to 
the  extent  of  mere  copying.  And  these  images,  coming 
from  a  world  hundreds  of  years  remote  from  ours,  cer- 
tainly make  his  language  obscure,  instead  of  elucidating  it. 
Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  here  pages  of  spot- 
less beauty  may  be  found,  as  the  legends  in  verse  of  the 
« Poems  and  Ballads  \  [St.  Dorothy,  The  Two  Dreams], 
or  the  wonderful  choruses  of     Atalanta>. 

When  one  attempts  to  define  the  characteristics  of  a 
poet  who  has  tried  every  form  of  lyric  and  epic  poetry, 
one  must  feel  the  difficulty  of  hitting  upon  the  central  and 
typical  parts.  The  safest  way,  then,  should  be  to  choose 
such  parts  of  his  work  as  are  found  the  most  representa- 
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tive,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  critics  and  the  great  read- 
ing public.  At  least,  this  is  fair  in  what  concerns  style 
only  in  the  linking  together  of  words  and  clauses;  from 
a  purely  grammatical  point  of  view,  all  the  work  must  be 
examined,  though,  of  course,  any  case  of  conscious  archai- 
sation  or  imitation  should  be  emphasized.  —  hi  the  case 
of  Swinburne  it  is  hardly  possible,  considering  the  bulk 
of  his  work,  to  pick  out  private  poems,  to  be  labelled  re- 
presentative or  not.  Broadly  speaking,  we  are  justified  in 
counting  among  his  lasting  work  the  bulk  of  the  poems  of 
the  three  series  of  < Poems  and  Ballads»,  Thalassius, 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse>,  «A  Century  of  Roundels»,  and  «A 
Midsummer  Holiday  >.  The  Songs  before  Sunrise  >  and 
most  of  the  political  poems,  it  is  true,  abound  in  new  for- 
mations; but  they  also  show  a  strong  classical  influence 
all  through.  The  Tale  of  Balen  ,  owing  partly  to  its  sour- 
ces and  partly  to  its  very  difficult  metre,  is  much  less 
typical  than  Tristram:,  rich  in  mannerisms  though  that  is. 
These  objections  may  also  be  made  in  applicable  parts  to 
the  Hellenic  dramas.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  cer- 
tain decline  is  to  be  noticed  in  most  of  the  later  collec- 
tions of  poems. 

1  now  proceed  to  a  general  survey  of  the  style  of 
Swinburne's  lyrics  and  epics.  1  wish  to  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  in  several  parts  of  this  attempt  there  can  be  no 
question  of  a  comprehensive  treatment,  for  instance,  in  the 
department  of  prepositions  and  similar  word-groups:  here 
I  have  only  found  it  possible  to  choose  a  few  examples, 
for  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  these  matters  might  well 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  whole  treatise. 


I. 
SWINBURNE'S  GRAMMAR. 


SWINBURNE'S  ACCIDENCE. 

(i)  General  Remarks.  On  the  whole,  every  part 
of  Swinburne's  grammar  shows  a  strong  tendency  towards 
archaisation;  and  just  as  he  regarded  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  heroic  time  of  his  country,  so  he  regarded  the  lan- 
guage of  that  age  as  the  'heroic'  one  of  English  verse. 
This  we  shall  find  proved  over  and  over  again  when  we 
arrive  at  his  syntactical  treatment  of  English;  but  it  is 
also  to  be  seen  very  clearly  in  his  accidence,  it  must  be 
stated  at  once  that,  while  his  choice  of  subjects  and  images 
has  a  strong  foreign  taste,  his  language,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  sentence-structure,  has  far  less  of  it. 

in  the  chapter  on  Swinburne's  syntax  1  have  made  a 
division  into  cases  characteristic  by  reason  of  their  fre- 
quency alone,  and  things  completely  revived  or  created  by 
Swinburne,  in  this  present  chapter,  however,  I  have  not 
seen  any  reason  for  this,  as  the  divergencies  noted  are 
not  very  numerous. 


(ii)    The  Articles. 

Some  cases  of  an  being  used  in  front  of  an  aspirate 
h  are  the  only  divergencies  from  general  use.  We  find, 
for  instance, 
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V,  88,  ...  as  wild  weeds  cast  on  an  heap  .  .  . 

Cf.  numerals,  an  hundred. 

(iii)  Gender.  From  the  literatures  of  classical  anti- 
quity, and  especially  that  of  the  Renaissance,  Swinburne 
adopted  an  extended  use  of  personification.  The  number 
of  instances  is  very  large;  and  this  habit  may  certainly  be 
set  down  as  an  essential  feature  of  Swinburne's. 

The    use    of    personifications    has  of  course  involved 


the  change  of  the  neuter  gender  to  masculine  or  feminine, 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  feminine  gender  is  used  in 
opposition  to  the  rules  of  Shakespeare.  Of  the  nine  words 
that  take  both  genders  in  Shakespeare,  sea  and  soul  have 
become  exclusively  feminine  in  Swinburne,  while  love  is 
masculine. 

The  following  instances  show  cases  of  both  mascu- 
line and  feminine. 

1,     37,  Yea,  hope  at  highest  and  all  her  fruit 

And   time  at  fullest  and  all  his  dower  .  .  . 
293,  Dawn  drives  them  before  her  like  legions  .  .  . 
II,  231,  .  .  .  sees  fear  ... 

Crawl  forth  and  smite  his  father  dead  .  .  . 
271,  When  heaven  reluctant  rains  long-suffering  fire. 

When  his  wind  shakes  them  and  his  waters  whelm  . . . 

III,  290,  Love  .  .  .  Yea,  change  and  death  are  his  servants  .  .  . 

IV,  23,  Night  with  all  her  stars  .  .  . 
126,  .  .  .  the  sea 

When  on  her  bare  bright  bosom  as  a  bride 

She  takes  the  young  sun  .  .  . 
V,     89,  When  the  soul  of  the  seer  in  her  vision  .  .  . 
VI,  125,  Faith,  discrowned  of  her  praise  .  .  . 

(iv)     Flexion  of  Substantives. 

I  have  noted  some  interesting  revivals  made  by  Swin- 
burne. Almost  all  of  them,  however,  occur  in  one  highly 
archaized  poem  of  Poems  and  Ballads  I»,  The  Masque  of 
Queen  Bersabe.     We  there  find  genitive-forms  like 
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I,  222,  Peace  now,  lords,  for  Godis  sake  .  .  . 
222,  By  Poulis  head  .  .  . 

A  rather  interesting  use  of  the  prepositional  genitive 
instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  also  occurs  here,  by  the  way. 

I,  224,  The  fair  one  lamb  .  .  .  that  was  of  Urias  .  .  . 

in  the  same  poem  we  find  the  following  plural  forms: 

1,  221,  He  shut  his  two  keen  eyen  fast  .  .  . 
235,  It  grew  not  of  our  hcartes  clean  ... 

The  revival  of  the  -en  plural  only  occurs  in  this  poem, 

and  in 

III,  37,  ...  shod  it  with  shoon  as  of  fire. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  hardly  any  archaizing  ten- 
dency in  the  latter  place,  but  perhaps  this  form,  which 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  modern  English,  too,  may  be 
traced  to  some  metrical  motive. 

Finally  the  constant  use  of  brethren  in  the  sense  of 
brothers  might  be  mentioned. 

IV,  184,  ...  those  brethren  hade  King  Mark  .  .  . 

(v)    Adjectives  and  their  Comparison. 

To  a  very  large  extent  Swinburne  may  be  character- 
ized as  a  poet  of  adjectival  words.  Both  pure  adjectives 
and  participles  play  a  dominating  place  in  his  vocabulary. 
As  to  their  accidence  there  are  several  things  to  be  noted. 

The    comparison    of   pure  adjectives  shows  _adouble_ 
form  of  deviation.     Where  modern  English  commonly  uses 
endings,    Swinburne's    language   often  has  more,  and  vice- 
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Ill,     50,  ...  more  sweet 

To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore  .  .  . 
V,     84,  More  pale  than  the  clouds  as  they  pass  .  .  . 
89,  But  the  doom  here  of  death  is  more  tender 

And  gentler  the  god  .  .  . 
96,  Love  more  strong  than  death  or  all  things  fated 
I,  210,  No  tradesman  in  soft  wool  is  cunninger  .  .  . 
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I,  265,  Spoil  splendider  .  .  . 
II,  182,  Joys  and  griefs  ignoblcr  than  of  old  .  .  . 

III,  96,  .  .  .  tears  joy  fuller  than  mirth  .  .  . 
296,  Song-notes  goldener  than  gold  .  .  . 
347,  .  .  .  uftder  shadowier  skies  .  .  . 

IV,  279,  .  .  .  praiseworthiest  from  all  men  .  .  . 
VI,  272,  .  .  .  the  skies  were  not  silenter  .  .  . 

To  me  it  seems  probable  that  the  necessities  of 
metre  and  rhyme  often  are  the  cause  of  these  facts.  Franz 
(§  63)  seems  to  assume  the  same  factor  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare.  Of  course  the  influence  of  variety,  euphony, 
and  emphasis  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Owing  partly  to  his  love  of  the  Elizabethan  language, 
and  partly  to  his  fondness  for  strong  expressions,  Swin- 
burne adopted  from  the  older  language  the  use  of  double 
comparison.  Only  superlatives  of  this  kind  have  been 
noted  by  me. 

II,  167,  O  thou  most  holiest  .  .  . 

III,  17,  And  thine  most  highest  of  all  their  fires  but  one  .  .  . 
269,  .  .  .  was    born    of   man's    most  highest  and  heavenliest 

birth  .  .  . 
302,  .  .  .  from  heaven's  most  furthest  bound  .  .  . 

IV,  247,  .  .  .  the  most  dimmest  heights  of  trembling  heaven. 

(vi)  Numerals  afford  very  little  of  interest.  Of  course 
the  old  pronoun  'twain'  is  used,  and  is  even  placed  in  front 
of  a  noun: 

IV,  291,  Arcadian  Atalanta  with  twain  hounds. 

This  is  not  even  found  in  Shakespeare.  —  The  form 
an  hundred  also  occurs,  as  in  I,  234. 

(vii)  Pronouns.  It  is  clear  that  a  very  archaic  use  of 
pronouns  will  characterize  the  works  of  an  author  like 
Swinburne.  Of  archaic  flexions,  however,  only  the  form 
tho,  for  them,  occurs,  and  that  in  the  markedly  archaic 
Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe  (1,  235). 
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(viii)     Verbs. 

The  scheme  of  verbal  flexion  in  Swinburne  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  know,  thou  knowest  (you  know),  he  knoweth, 
knows;  we  know,  ye  (you)  know,  they  know.  The  mod- 
ern forms  of  the  second  person  sing,  and  plur.  are  rarer 
than  the  archaic  ones. 

in  the  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe  several  Middle  Eng- 
lish flexions  are  used: 

the  -en  form  of  the  pres.  plur. 

I,  234,  ...  if  thou  be  keen 

To  note  things  amiss  that  been  .  .  . 

[224:  so  in] 

the  -en  form  of  the  infinitive: 
I,  234,  What  shall  I  soin? 
235,  to  waxen  amorous. 

the  plural  imp.  in  -efh: 

I,  226,  Sitteth  now  still  and  learn  of  me  .  .  . 

the  pret.  part,  with  y-: 

I,  236,  that  sweet  thing  there  y-set. 

The  conjugation  of  strong  verbs  presents  many  pecu- 
liar features.  From  the  older  stages  of  the  language  verbs 
like  weet,  wax,  etc,  have  been  adopted;  and  some  verbs 
are  used  in  their  extinct  forms  only. 

1  here  give  a  list  of  divergenices  of  strong  verbs, 
denoting  rare  ones  by  an  asterisk,  and  giving  the  place  of 
quotation  in  each  case. 


bear 

bare  (II,  26) 

behold 

beholden  (11,  105) 

bind 

*bounden  (IV,  124) 

break 

brake  (11,  94) 

burst 

*brast  (I,  221) 

cleave 

*clave  (VI,  71) 

drink 

drunken  (IV,  16) 

drive 

drave  (II,  228) 
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freeze 

*frore  (III,  127) 

get 

gat  (11,  259) 

gotten  (I,  280) 

help 

*holp  (IV,  31) 

*holpen  (IV,  255) 

hold 

*holden  (VI,  59) 

sink 

sunken  (IV,  23) 

speak 

spake  (11,  250) 

spread 

*sprad  (1,  235) 

swear 

sware  (IV,  89) 

wax 

*woxe  (1,  221) 

waxen  (1,  212) 

*weet 

*wote  (1,  239) 

write 

writ  (11,  19) 

The  forms  given  in  italics  are  all  familiar  through  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this,  Swinburne  shows  a 
marked  fondness  for  the  -a-  preterites,  as  opposed  to  the  -o- 
forms  now  generally  used.  Bore,  broke,  got,  swore,  may 
be  found,  it  is  true,  but  the  forms  bare,  etc,  decidedly  pre- 
dominate. Spoke,  in  fact,  will  hardly  be  met  with  any- 
where instead  of  spake  and  quoth.  The  revival  of  forms 
like  woxe,  wote,  is  interesting;  but  they  will  only  be  found 
in  the  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe.  —  As  regards  the  past 
participles,  there  is  certainly  to  be  noticed  a  fondness  for 
the  old  -en-^orms:  with  the  exception  of  forms  like  chid, 
hid,  writ,  they  prevail  over  the  usual  forms  wherever  this 
is  possible. 

In    modern    English    verbs    like  cleave  and  lade  only 

take  the  strong  ending  of  the  pret.  part,  when  used  in  an 

adjectival    sense.     In    Swinburne's    language,  however,  we 

find  perfectly  verbal  forms  in  -en  of  these  verbs. 

cleave  cloven  (IV,  90) 

lade  laden  (111,  210) 

Strike,  in  modern  English,  has  the  pret.  part,  struck, 
stricken    being    used    in   compounds    only   and   in   certain 
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phrases  like  'old  and  stricken  in  years'.    Swinburne's  gram- 
mar, however,  knows  this  as  a  simple  form. 

strike  stricken  (Vl,  428) 

One  strong  verb  is  sometimes  conjugated  weakly,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  the  Bible: 

build  builded  (1,   154) 

There    are    on    the    other    hand    many  instances  of  a 
strong  flexion  of  verbs  that  are  now  weak. 


carve 

carven  (1,  231) 

climb 

clomb 

(1, 

264) 

distend 

*distent  (11,  251) 

grave 

graven  (IV,  119) 

melt 

molten  (III,  188) 

pave 

paven  (1,  235) 

shape 

shapen  (1,  216) 

slake 

*unsloken  (II,  89) 

starve 

*starven  (VI,  50) 

thaw 

*thawn  (IV,  325) 

uplift 

uplift  (III,  186) 

wash 

*wessh 

le 

(1,  235) 

writhe 

writhen  (I,  258) 

carven  and  writhen  are  not  uncommon  as  adjectives  in 
modern  English;  graven  and  molten  are  Biblical.  The 
remaining  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  rare  and 
strange-sounding  to  the  prosaic  ear. 


(ix)    The  Comparison  of  Adverbs 

presents  one  peculiarity:  in  a  number  of  instances  adverbs 

in    -ly    have  been  compared  with  endings,  contrary  to  the 

use  of  modern  English. 

II,  124,  Surelier  it  labours  if  slowlier 

Than  the  metres  of  star  or  of  sun  .  .  . 
235,  (one  that)  softlier  swimming  with  raised  head 
Feels  .  .  . 
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II,  258,  .  .  .  thou  too,  chief liest  thou  .  .  . 
Ill,  207,  And  gladly  should  man  die  to  gain,  he  said 

Freedom;  and  gladlier,  having  lost,  lie  dead  .  .  . 
299,  .  .  .  weaklier  drawn  .  .  . 
VI,     11,  Softiier  here  the  feet  of  refluent  seasons  glide, 

Lightlier  breathes  the  long  low  note  of  change's  gentler 
call  .  .  . 
69,  But  gladlicst  seems  one  flower  to  expand 
Its  whole  sweet  heart  around  us  here. 


SYNTAX. 

Since  time  immemorial,  language  has  had  a  two-chamber 
system  of  its  own,  where  the  upper  house  —  poetry 
and  'higher'  style  —  has  ever  been  characterized  by  its 
conservatism  and  arbitrariness.  The  laws  of  common  prose 
it  has  mercilessly  rejected  or  changed  them  at  its  own  will. 

The  language  of  almost  every  poet  may  be  expected 
to  rest  on  the  foundations  of  this  'higher'  and  conserva- 
tive style.  A  number  of  words  and  phrases  that  prose 
has  long  since  forgotten  still  prevail  there;  and,  as  has 
already  been  said,  it  has  also  a  special  grammar  and,  more 
particularly,  a  special  syntax. 

If  we  examine  the  divergencies  from  average  modern 
English  found  in  Swinburne  we  may  therefore  divide  them 
into  two  groups:  such  as  his  language  has  in  common 
with  that  higher  style  just  spoken  of,  and  such  as  are 
more  specifically  his  own.  These  latter,  then,  also  divide 
into  two  groups:  things  characteristic  only  because  of  their 
frequency,  and  things  that  have  been  completely  waked  up 
from  oblivion  by  Swinburne,  or  have  even  been  introduced 
into  English  by  him. 

Of  the  two  main  divisions,  the  first  clearly  demands 
no  special  treatment  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  second 
main  division,  then,  will  be  the  subject  of  this  survey  of 
Swinburne's  syntax,  and  I  begin  with  the  first  subdivision  — 
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(i)     Cases  characteristic  by  reason  of  their 
frequency  only. 

§  1.     The  Inner  Structure  of  a  Clause. 

(a)   Word-order. 

Inverted  word-order  has  always  been  a  favourite  trick 
of  the  poets.  Cases  of  such  an  inversion  are  not  rare  in 
Swinburne's  poetry: 

II,  250,  And  what  sad  words  said  she 

For  mine  own  grief  I  knew  not  . .  . 
IV,     16,  ...  she  thought 

What  words  and  cries  of  battle  had  they  flung  .  .  . 
52,  Till  in  the  lovely  fight  of  love  and  sleep 
At  length  had  sleep  the  mastery  .  .  . 
VI,     82,  .  .  . :  this  is  it 

Which  sets  you  past  the  reach  of  Time's  attempt  .  .  . 
134,  Yet  may  not  it  say,  though  it  seek  thee  .  .  . 

A  rather  peculiar  form  of  archaisation  is  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  the  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe: 

I,  226,  Come  hither;  it  am  I. 

Finally,  the  rhetorical  aim  of  this  device  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  stanza  of  England:  An  Ode: 

VI,  187,  Things  of  night  at  her  glance  took  flight;  the  strengths 
of  darkness  recoiled  and  sank: 
Sank    the   fires    of  the  murderous  pyres  whereon  wild 

agony  writhed  and  shrank: 
Rose  the  light  of  the  reign  of  right  from  gulfs  of  years 
that  the  darkness  drank. 

Cases  of  other  divergencies  of  a  similar  type  also 
abound,  viz.  cases  where  the  usual  prose  position  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  clause  has  been  changed  for  some  reason 
or  other,  e.  g.: 

IV,  36,  The  last  [time    that  sorrow  far  from  them  should  sit. 
This  last  was  with  them,  and  they  knew  not  it  .  .  . 
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IV,  21,  ...  still  she  stands  the  second  stateliest  there. 
So  more  than  many  so  much  younger  fair  .  .  . 
23,  Seems  all  at  heart  anhungered  and  acold. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  department  of  word- 
order  where  the  greatest  arbitrariness  is  to  be  seen.  Ex- 
cept in  some  few  cases  the  place  of  an  adjective  attribute 
in  prose  is  invariably  in  front  of  its  noun,  but  Swinburne, 
like  other  poets,  has  a  marked  tendency  to  place  such  an 
adjective  before  or  behind  according  to  his  own  taste. 
Sometimes  such  a  transposal  may  be  the  product  of  mere 
conscious  archaisation : 

I,  234,  The  sun  thou  madest  of  good  gold, 

Of  clean  silver  the  moon  cold  .  .  . 
245,  And  gave  his  face  to  shame,  and  either  cheek 
Gave  up  to  smiting  of  men  tyrannous. 

In    most    cases,  however,  the  cause  will  be  found  in 

the  aim  at  some  poetical  effect,  especially  when  alternation 

of  place  goes  on  through  a  whole  sentence. 

II,  17,  ...  Wherein  time  dead  seems  live  eternity  .  .  . 
58,  The  life  unlived,  the  unsown  seeds. 

Suns  unbeholdcn,  songs  unsung,  and  undone  deeds. 

(b)  Leaving  these  inversions  out  of  the  question, 
we  must  always  feel  the  inner  structure  of  the  clause  in 
Swinburne  a  very  complicated  thing.  Very  seldom  is  a 
clause  allowed  to  run  its  straight  and  'natural'  course.  It  is 
interrupted  by  inversions,  such  as  those  already  exempli- 
fied, and  especially  by  reiterations  and  multiplications  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  The  subject,  the  pre- 
dicate, and  especially  the  dependent  parts  of  the  clause, 
attributes  etc,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  form 
of  climax,  antithesis  or  parallelism.  1  may  give  one  or  two 
typical  instances  from  very  representative  poems. 

We  find  in  the  poem  On  the  Cliffs  [Songs  of  the 
Springtides  ]  the  following  principal  clause. 

III,  317,  Love's  priestess,  mad  with  pain  and  joy  of  song. 

Song's  priestess,  mad  with  joy  and  pain  of  love, 
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Name  above  all  names  that  are  light  above, 

We  have  loved,  praised,  pitied,  crowned  and  done  thee 

wrong, 
O  thou  past  praise  and  pity;  thou  the  sole 
Utterly  deathless,  perfect  only  and  whole 
Immortal,  body  and  soul. 

This  clause  is  a  very  curious  one  as  it  contains  all 
the  different  parts  reiterated  and  multiplied.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  such  is  the  case:  usually 
we  find  the  attributes  only  treated  in  this  u^ay. 

I  choose  an  example  from  the  famous  North  Sea 
poems,  the  description  of  the  churchyards  sapped  by  the  sea. 

V,  107,  Now  displaced,  devoured  and  desecrated. 

Now  by  Time's  hand  darkly  disinterred. 
These  poor  dead  that  sleeping  here  awaited 
Long  the  archangel's  recreating  word, 
Closed  about  with  roofs  and  walls  high-gated 
Till  the  blast  of  judgment  should  be  heard. 

Naked,  shamed,  cast  out  of  consecration, 
Corpse  and  coffin,  yea  the  very  graves, 
Scoffed  at,  scattered,  shaken  from  their  station, 
Spurned  and  scourged  of  sea  and  wind  like  slaves. 
Desolate  beyond  man's  desolation, 
Shrink  and  sink  into  the  waste  of  waves. 

Now  two  parts  of  the  sentence  especially,  and  of 
course  two  kinds  of  attributes,  seem  to  prevail  over  every- 
thing else  in  Swinburne's  style.  Genitives  and  adjectives 
may  be  said  to  be  his  favourites,  accumulations  of  both  of 
them  being  found  on  almost  every  page. 

Genitives,  that  is  ^/-genitives  —  for  the  'Anglo-Saxon' 
type  is  rare  —  are  often  accumulated  and  not  infrequently 
seem  to  take  the  part  of  compound  substantives.  Compare 
with  this  the  tendency  to  dissolve  possessives  into  c/-f-a 
personal  pronoun,  and  specially  §  1  b.  Sematology. 

VI,  274,  Till  sons  of  the  sons  of  the  Norsemen  .  .  . 
396,  .  .  .  her  portals  ajar 

Let  pass  as  a  shadow  the  light  of  the  sound  of  a  dream  . . . 
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VI,  428,  .  .  .  But  the  fire  of  the  fame  of  the  poet 
Who  gazed  on  the  past  and  it  smiled, 
But  the  light  of  the  fame  of  the  painter 
Whose  hand  was  as  morning's  in  May  .  .  . 
19,  And  surely  his  heart  should  answer:  The  delight  of  the 
love  of  my  life  is  in  thee  .  .  . 

With  these  perhaps  may  be  compared  such  verses  as : 

I,  174,  The    delight  of  thy  face,  and  the  sound  of  thy  feet,  and 
the  wind  of  thy  tresses, 
And    all    of  a  man  that  regrets,  and  all  of     a  maid  that 
allures. 

If  this  supposition  of  a  love  of  genitives  which  are 
more  or  less  adjectival  in  meaning,  is  more  or  less  hypo- 
thetical, the  love  of  adjectives  certainly  is  not.  I  have  al- 
ready (page  15)  had  occasion  to  characterize  Sv^inburne 
as  the  poet  of  adjectival  v^ords,  and  in  the  inner  structure 
of  a  clause  they  surely  take  a  dominating  position.  Swin- 
burne's faculty  of  accumulating  these  his  favourite  words 
in  front  of  a  substantive  is  simply  tremendous.  —  Instan- 
ces of  this  habit  might  be  divided  into  cases  of  parallel- 
ism, climax  or  antithesis,  but  evidently  the  classification 
must  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Parallelism  may  be  illustrated  by: 

III,  22,  ...  to  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land  .  .  . 
53,  O  sweet  strange  elder  singer  .  .  . 

IV,  51,  And  her  bright  light  limbs  palpitated  and  shrank  .  .  . 

Climax    naturally    occurs    in    all    cases  more  or  less; 

more  specifically  it  is  shown  by  such  as: 

III,     12,  ...  past  the  long 

Slow  smooth  strong  lapse  of  Lethe  .  .  . 

307,  Of  his  dread  lady's  hot  sweet  hungering  eyes  .  .  . 

308,  The  deep  divine  dark  dayshine  of  the  sea. 
Dense  water-walls  and  clear  dusk  water-ways. 

The  second  line  of  the  last  example  then  forms  the 
link  between  this  group  and  that  of  antithesis. 

III,  88,  Villon  our  sad  bad  mad  glad  brother's  name  .  .  . 
296,  And  from  his  grave  glad  lips  .  .  . 

IV,  101,  For  all  this  wild  sweet  waste  of  sweet  vain  breath. 
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With  this  love  of  adjectives  compare  §  2  a.  of  the 
Sematoiogy. 

§  2.     Sentence-Structure. 

The  influence  of  classical  literature  is  seldom  seen 
more  clearly  than  in  the  department  of  sentence-structure. 
Almost  every  page  of  Swinburne's  poems  bears  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  classical  authors.  To  account 
for    this    we   have  three  factors  to  take  into  consideration. 

First  and  foremost,  the  essential  feature  of  the  poet's 
character,  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  enthusiasm,  already 
alluded  to  in  the  introduction.  Clearly  such  a  nature  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  never-ending  torrent  of  words  and 
sentences  in  classical  languages.  The  languages  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Catullus,  even  in  England,  have  had  no  adher- 
ent more  easily  won  than  Swinburne.  But  we  shall  also 
find  that  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  this  army  of 
classical  sentences  there  can  often  be  seen  the  methods  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

The  second  factor  referred  to  above,  also  accounts 
for  this.  That  there  was  in  Swinburne  an  extraordinary 
faculty  of  imitation,  is  proved  by  every  volume  of  his  poetry. 
More  especially  is  it  shown  in  the  Hellenic  dramas  and 
the  little  volume  of  parodies  of  contemporary  poets  called 
<Heptalogia  (vol.  V.  of  Coll.  Works).  But  it  has  stamped 
all  the  work  of  the  poet;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  at  what  point  of  his  poems  imitation  ceases  or  begins. 

In  the  third  place,  I  have  already  mentioned  (Introd., 
page  8)  the  unusual  funds  of  knowledge  about  classical 
antiquity  possessed  by  Swinburne. 

These  three  factors  account  for  most  of  the  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of  Swinburne's  sentence-structure.  1 
should  like  to  enumerate  them  in  this  way:  Swinburne  has 
a    marked    fondness  for  long  sentences  in  which  subordi- 
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nate  clauses  abound;  these  subordinate  clauses  he  master- 
fully unites  according  to  the  old  figures  of  rhetoric,  among 
which  polysyndeton,  parallelism  and  climax  prevail  over 
asyndeton  and  antithesis;  finally,  as  a  factor  of  the  greatest 
importance  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  aim  at  word- 
music. 

The  formation  of  a  clause  and  the  formation  of  a 
sentence  closely  agree  with  each  other  in  Swinburne.  Just 
like  the  clause,  the  sentence  is  never  allowed  to  run  its 
own  and  'natural'  course.  Partly  for  the  effects  of  word- 
music,  partly  by  reason  of  classical  influence,  and  partly 
because  this  was  his  very  nature,  Swinburne  has  an  all- 
pervading  tendency  to  long  sentences,  and  even  abnormally 
long  sentences. 

For  instance,  in  II,  114,  a  sentence  with  its  prelimi- 
nary clauses  runs  over  more  than  a  page:  the  principal 
clause  consists  of  six  words:  Why  hast  thou  done  this  thing? 
Similar  instances  occur  II,  175-177;  III,  101-103.  In  the 
poem  Thalassius,  one  of  the  gems  of  Swinburne's  work, 
and  in  no  wise  intentionally  imitating  any  foreign  style, 
we  get  a  splendid  example  of  the  forms  that  are  taken  by 
Swinburne's  imagination  when  bursting  forth  with  its 
greatest  strength. 

Ill,  305,  And  as  when  all  the  world  of  earth  was  wronged 
And  all  the  host  of  all  men  driven  afoani 
By  the  red  hand  of  Rome, 
Round  some  fierce  amphitheatre  overthronged 
With  fair  clear  faces  full  of  bloodier  lust 
Than  swells  and  stings  the  tiger  when  his  mood 
Is  fieriest  after  blood 

And  drunk  with  trampling  of  the  murderous  must 
That  soaks  and  stains  the  tortuous  close-coiled  wood 
Made  monstrous  with  its  myriad-mustering  brood, 
Face  by  fair  face  panted  and  gleamed  and  pressed, 
And  breast  by  passionate  breast 
Heaved  hot  with  ravenous  rapture,  as  they  quaffed 
The  red  ripe  full  flume  of  the  deep  live  draught, 
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The  sharp  quick  reek  of  keen  fresh  bloodshed  blown 

Through  the  dense  deep  drift  up  to  the  emperor's  throne 

From  the  under  steaming  sands 

With  clamour  of  ali-applausive  throats  and  hands 

Mingling  in  mirthful  time 

With   shrill  blithe  mockeries  of  the  lithe-limbed  mime: 

So  from  somewhence  far  forth  of  the  unbeholden 

Dreadfully  driven  from  over  and  after  and  under, 

Fierce  blown  through  fifes  of  brazen  blast  and  golden, 

With  sounds  of  chiming  waves  that  drown  the  thunder 

Or  thunder  that  strikes  down  the  sea's  own  chimes 

Began  the  bellowing  of  the  bull-voiced  mimes, 

Terrible;  firs  bowed  down  as  briars  or  palms 

Even  of  the  breathless  blast  as  of  a  breeze 

Fulfilled    with    clamour    and    clangour    and    storms    of 

psalms; 
Red  hands  rent  up  the  roots  of  old-world  trees, 
Thick  flames  of  torches  tossed  as  tumbling  seas 
Made  mad  the  moonless  and  infuriate  air 
That,  ravening  revelled  in  the  riotous  hair 
And  raiment  of  the  furred  Bassarides. 

Of  course  the  classical  origin  of  such  a  sentence  leaps 
to  the  eye  at  once;  and  this  sentence,  though  on  an  excep- 
tionally large  scale,  may  be  said  to  give  a  typical  speci- 
men of  Swinburne's  sentence-structure.  Its  two  leading 
characteristics  are  undeniably  a  superfluity  of  subordinate 
clauses  and  a  perfectly  Latin  involution  in  their  combina- 
tion. In  a  word,  it  strikes  one  as  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
rhetorical.  The  old  methods  and  tricks  of  classical  rhetoric 
get  their  full  right  in  the  language  of  Swinburne. 

Still,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  follow  and  register 
the  methods  of  sentence-structure  in  Swinburne  as  it  is  to 
follow  the  hands  of  a  conjurer  while  he  is  performing. 
The  result  is  something  undefinable,  and  an  investigation 
of  the  methods  can  only  increase  one's  admiration,  for 
there  is  perfect  and  conscious  art  in  the  building  of  these 
sentences.  Every  effect  is  calculated.  Polysyndeton  is  used, 
and    you    are  rocking  forwards  as  on  the  long  billows  of 
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the  ocean;  asyndeton  and  climax,  and  you  are  listening  to 
the  rage  of  the  storm  or  of  passion.  Or  the  poet  chooses 
to  use  the  parallelism  of  the  Bible,  and  you  hear  the  voice 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

Listen  to  these  stanzas  of  Dolores,  in  the  first  series 
of  « Poems  and  Ballads  . 

I,  155,  We  shift  and  bedeck  and  bedrape  us, 
Thou  art  noble  and  nude  and  antique; 
Libitina  thy  mother,  Priapus 
Thy  father,  a  Tuscan  and  Greek. 
We  play  with  light  loves  in  the  portal. 
And  wince  and  relent  and  refrain; 
Loves  die,  and  we  know  thee  immortal, 
Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Fruits  fail  and  love  dies  and  time  ranges; 
Thou  art  fed  with  perpetual  breath. 
And  alive  after  infinite  changes, 
And  fresh  from  the  kisses  of  death; 
Of  languors  rekindled  and  rallied, 
Of  barren  delights  and  unclean. 
Things  monstrous  and  fruitless,  a  pallid 
And  poisonous  queen. 


By  the  hunger  of  change  and  emotion. 
By  the  thirst  of  unbearable  things. 
By  despair,  the  twin-born  of  devotion. 
By  the  pleasure  that  winces  and  stings, 
The  delight  that  consumes  the  desire. 
The  desire  that  outruns  the  delight. 
By  the  cruelty  deaf  as  a  fire 

And  blind  as  the  night. 

By  the  ravenous  teeth  that  have  smitten 
Through  the  kisses  that  blossom  and  bud, 
By  the  lips  intertwisted  and  bitten 
Till  the  foam  has  a  savour  of  blood. 
By  the  pulse  as  it  rises  and  falters, 
By  the  hands  as  they  slacken  and  strain, 
I  adjure  thee,  respond  from  thine  altars, 
Our  Lady  of  Pain. 
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How  wonderfulfy  well  built  these  stanzas  are!  In  the 
first  two  the  verse  glides  on,  soft  and  unbroken,  thanks 
to  the  perpetual  a/zrf-couplings  and  the  still  weak  antitheses. 
And  in  the  last  two,  what  an  intensjficatioin^  in^  th^ 
asyndetical  structure  of  the  sentence,  in  order  to  paint  the 
fire  and  wildness  of  passion,  till  the  climax  is  reached,  pi 
the  supplication  of  the  last  two  lines.  Instances  of  this 
metrical  art  might  be  accumulated  indefinitely;  but  1  shall 
content  myself  with   giving  an  example  from  the  sea-poems. 

VI,  174,  All  night  long  in  the  world  of  sleep 

Skies  and  waters  were  soft  and  deep:  -".v^ 

Shadow  clothed  them  and  silence  made 

Soundless  music  of  dream  and  shade: 

All  above  us,  the  livelong  night, 

Shadow  kindled  with  sense  of  light; 

All  around  us  the  brief  night  long, 

Silence,  laden  with  sense  of  song. 

Stars  and  mountains  without,  we  knew, 

Watched  and  waited  the  soft  night  through: 

All  unseen  but  divined  and  dear. 

Thrilled  the  touch  of  the  sea's  breath  near: 

All  unheard,  but  alive  like  sound. 

Throbbed  the  sense  of  the  sea's  life  round: 

Round  us,  near  us,  in  depth  and  height, 

Soft  as  darkness  and  keen  as  light. 

Can  word-painting  be  more  beautiful? 

The  fragment,  just  quoted,  also  exemplifies  another 
and  all-pervading  means  of  expression  in  Swinburne's  poetry, 
parallelism,  which  is  used,  after  the  style  of  the  Bible, 
to  create  or  to  deepen  an  impression.  We  get  a  splendid 
example  in  the  following  verses  from  the  Hymn  to  Pro- 
serpine. 

I,  70,  White-eyed  and  poisonous-finned,  shark-toothed  and  ser- 
pentine-curled. 

Rolls,  under  the  whitening  wind  of  the  future,  the  wave 
of  the  world. 

The  depths  stand  naked  in  sunder  behind  it,  the  storms 
flee  away; 
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In    the   hollow  before  it  the  thunder  is  taken  and  snared 

as  a  prey; 
In    its    sides    is    the  north-wind  bound;  and  its  salt  is  of 

all  men's  tears; 
With    light    of    ruin,  and  sound  of  changes  and  pulse  of 

years; 
With    travail    of    day  after  day  and  with  trouble  of  hour 

after  hour; 
And    bitter    as    blood    is   the  spray,  and  the  crests  are  as 

fangs  that  devour: 
And   its  vapour  and  storm  of  its  steam  as  the  sighing  of 

spirits  to  be; 
And    its  noise  as  the  noise  in  a  dream;  and  its  depth  as 

the  roots  of  the  sea; 
And    the   height  of  its  heads  as  the  height  of  the  utmost 

stars  of  the  air 
And    the    ends  of  the  earth  at  the  might  thereof  tremble 

and  time  is  made  bare. 
Will    ye    bridle    the    deep  sea  with  reins,  will  ye  chasten 

the  high  sea  with  rods?  .  .  . 

A  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution  also  affords  an  example 
of  parallelism  that  is  consciously  Biblical,  especially  in  the 
marked  pause  in  the  middle  of  each  verse. 

I,  142,  Their  moan  is  in  every  place,  the  cry  of  them  filleth  the 
land: 

There  is  shame  in  the  sight  of  their  face,  there  is  fear 
in  the  thews  of  their  hand. 

For  the  sound  of  the  shouting  of  men  they  are  grievously 
stricken  at  heart: 

They  are  smitten  asunder  with  pain,  their  bones  are  smit- 
ten apart. 

Of  course  other  rhetorical  subtleties  in  the  coupling 
of  clauses  will  abound;  emphatical  questions'  etc. 

V,  100,  (the    sea)    What    is  fire  that   its  flames  should  consume 
her? 
More  fierce  than  all  fires  are  her  waves. 
What  is  earth  that  it  gulfs  should  entomb  her? 
More  deep  are  her  own  than  their  graves. 

Leaving  this  department  for  that  of  grammar,  we  find 
there,    too,  some  irregularities.     One  of  these  is  decidedly 
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more  important  than  the  rest.  A  clause  that  is  begun  as 
a  relative  very  often  ends  as  a  principal  clause.  This  was 
a  common  thing  in  Elizabethan  language,  and  may  still  be 
met  with,  but  its  use  in  Swinburne  is  probably  unprece- 
dented in  frequency. 

II,  176,  .  .  .   Whose  hands  should  be  more  bloodily  defiled 

And  the  old  blind  feet  walk  wearier  ways  than  these  . . . 
177,  ...  man  whose  ways  are  alien  from  mankind 

And  his  lips  are  not  parted  with  man's  breath  .  .  . 
HI,    59,  Not  that  grey  ghost,  whose  life  is  empty  and  bare 

And  his  limbs  moulded  out  of  mortal  air  .  .  . 
IV,    87,  .  .  .  foolish  Love 

Whom  wise  men  know  for  wiser,  and  thy  dove 
More  subtle  than  the  serpent  .  .  . 
136,  .  .  .  the  prison-gates  of  hell 

Whose  walls  are  built  of  deadly  dread,  and  bound 
The  gates  thereof  with  dreams  as  iron  round  .  .  . 

[Other  instances  occur  in  ill,  52,  188;  IV,  37,  VI,  96, 
243,  274,  etc.]. 

The  elliptical  line  of  thought  shown  by  the  above 
constructions  also  appears  in  others  which  can  hardly  be 
labelled  as  contrary  to  modern  English,  but  which  in  any 
case  are  curious. 

II,  178,  The  tongue  of  time  that  no  man  sleeps  who  hears  .  .  . 

III,  299,  The  hoariest  ash-flake  that  the  pyre 

Drops,  and  forgets  the  thing  was  once  afire  .  .  . 

IV,  28,  A  maid  unspotted,  senseless  of  the  spell. 

Felt  not  about  her  breathe  some  thing  of  hell 
Whose  child  and  hers  was  Merlin  .  .  . 

<  did  not  feel  how]. 

§  3.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  syntax  there  may  be 
noted  some  peculiarities  of  the  same  type  as  those  already 
treated.  Some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  syntax  of 
pronouns.  The  syntax  of  verbs,  however,  shows  the  great- 
est number  of  examples  of  this  kind  of  divergency;  the 
number  might  even  justify  us  in  placing  them  in  th^  chapter 
to  be  devoted  to  more  particularly  Swinburnean  syntax. 
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(a).     Pronouns. 

It  is  quite  natural  and  scarcely  needs  any  special 
mention  that  a  poet  like  Swinburne  will  use  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  old  personal  pronouns  thou  and  yc;  you,  however, 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  plural  form.  Broadly  speaking, 
Swinburne  exclusively  employs  the  archaic  forms. 

This  evidently  involves  the  use  of  thinCj  thy  as  pos- 
sessives.  Both  are  found  in  adjectival  position,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  general  rules  of  English  grammar. 

in  the  case  of  personal  pronouns  we  have  to  note 
their  use  instead  of  the  fuller  reflexive  forms. 

I,  232,  God,  that  some  wliile  refraineth  him  .  .  . 

Ill,    57,  Content  thee  howsoe'er  whose  days  are  done  .  .  . 
VI,    19,  As  we  give  us  again  to  the  water  .  .  . 

As  regards  other  pronouns,  there  is  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  double  interrogatives  for  rhetorical  reasons. 

II,  20,   What  latter  light  of  what  new  hope  shall  guide  .  .  .? 
74,  Canst  thou  say  in  thine  heart 

Thou  hast  seen  with  thine  eyes 
With  what  cunning  of  art 
Thou  wast  wrought  in  what  wise, 
By  what  force  of  what  stuff  thou  wast  shapen  .  .  .? 
Ill,  16,  For  in  that  heaven  what  light  of  lights  may  be, 
What  splendour  of  what  stars  .  .  . 
24,  ...  And  were  one  to  the  end,  but  what  end  who  i<nows? 
Cf  IV,  23,  .  .  .  and  she  knew 

How  sore  a  life  dead  love  would  lead  her  through 
To  what  sure  end  how  fearful  .  .  . 

The  remaining  features  of  the  syntax  of  pronouns 
all  belong  more  or  less  to  the  next  chapter. 

(b).     Verbs. 

There  are  two  main  points,  in  the  syntax  of  verbs 
on  which  the  'higher'  style  differs  from  the  general  use  of 
modern  English.  Both  of  them  prevail  in  Swinburne's  lan- 
guage over  the  forms  usual  in  everyday  prose. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  note  the  expression  of 
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interrogation  and  negation.  In  both  these  cases  Englisli 
prose  has  in  nearly  all  cases  accepted  a  periphrasis  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  do.  The  old  language,  however,  did  not 
employ  such  a  periphrasis:  interrogation  was  expressed  by 
inverted  word-order,  and  the  negative  particle  was  added 
to  the  verb  without  an  intermediary.  In  the  same  way 
the  higher  style,  which  is  always  conservative,  still  uses 
this  method,  but  to  an  ever-decreasing  extent. 

Swinburne,  however,  has  completely  returned  to  the 
old  standpoint.  And  even  so  completely  that,  while  some 
cases  of  do  being  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  interrogation 
have  been  noted,  there  is  hardly  a  single  case  of  this  use 
for  purposes  of  negation. 

Interrogation  of  any  kind,  then,  is  usually  expressed  thus : 

II,  247,  Deny  they  or  dissemble? 

and  negation  thus: 

II,  172,  We  spake  not  loud  for  thy  sake. 

Exceptions  from  the  former  rule  are  to  be  found  now 

and  then. 

I,  166,  Did  he  lie?  did  he  laugh?  does  he  know  it 
Now  he  lies  out  of  reach,  out  of  breath? 
IV,  326,  Dost  thou  mock  of  our  praise? 
VI,  135,  But  thou,  dost  thou  hear? 

An  instance  of  do  used  for  purposes  of  negation 
occurs  in: 

I,  190,  I  love  you  and  I  do  not  love. 

It  is  rather  striking  that,  though  do  is  not  commonly 
to  be  found  as  a  negative  or  interrogative  auxiliary,  it  may 
still  be  used  for  the  reason  of  emphasis,  just  as  in  Shake- 
speare; thus,  in  Laiis  Veneris: 

I,     19,  Let  me  think  yet  a  little;  I  do  know  .  .  . 
and  III,  313,  Do  thou  then  answer  me. 

The  subjunctive  mood  plays  a  very  unimportant  role 
in  modern  English.  It  only  retains  its  position  in  some 
easily-counted    cases  of  old-fashioned  style.     In  the  higher 
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style  it  has  never  quite  lost  its  sway,  though  even  there 
it  is  fading  away. 

Swinburne's  language,  however,  is  the  language  of 
the  Elizabethan  era  even  in  this  point.  There  the  subjunc- 
tive is  still  used  according  to  the  rules  that  Shakesjieare 
followed.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  principal  clauses  as 
well  as  in  different  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  and  in 
several  of  these  latter  it  is  almost  obligatory. 

In  principal  clauses  it  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  attain  any  important  position.  Still,  it  occurs  in  such 
cases  as: 

II,     75,  Be  the  ways  of  thy  giving 

As  mine  were  to  nie  .  .  . 

The  free  life  of  thy  living, 

Be  the  gift  of  it  free  .  .  . 
273,  Die  they  in  whom  dies  freedom,  die  and  cease, 

Though  the  world  weep  for  these  .  .  . 

Live  thou  and  love  .  .  . 
VI,    11,  Fair  befall  the  fair  green  close  that  lies  below  the  mill! 

Further,  the  subjunctive  is  found  in  principal  clauses 
of  the  type:  /  had  rather; 

IV,  199,  Fain  were  I  thou  shouldst  overtake 

And  fetch  again  that  knight  that  spake  .  .  . 
200,  And  Balen  answered:  I  were  loth 
To  fight  .  .  . 

In  consecutive  and  final  clauses  the  subjunctive  is  also 
found,  and  is  used  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era. 

II,  168,  Kiss  them  .  .  .  that  there  be  no  more  sleep  or  death  . . . 
202,  It  is  better  that  war  spare  but  one  or  two 

Than  that  many  live  and  liberty  be  slain  .  .  . 
156,  Lest  thine  own  sea  disclaim  thee, 
Lest  thine  own  sons  despise  .  .  . 
IV,  201,  (fearl  Lest  death  in  darkness  yet  were  near  .  .  . 

Of  course  the  modern  periphrasis  with  shall,  may, 
also  occurs. 

In  temporal   clauses    beginning    with    before,  ere,  till. 
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the  subjunctive  finds  an  extended  use.  Before,  which  is 
rather  rare,  takes  the  subjunctive  exclusively  in  the  pre- 
sent tense.  Ere,  in  a  number  of  cases,  takes  the  indica- 
tive even  in  the  present  tense.  In  spite  of  its  strong 
flavour  of  intentionality,  ////  is  nevertheless  found  with 
the  indicative;  the  periphrasis  with  shall,  should,  may,  might, 
etc.  also  occurs. 

Before: 

II,  257,  Stars  in  serene  and  sudden  heaven  rerisen 
Before  the  sun  break  prison  .  .  . 

But: 

II,  72,  Before  ever  land  was, 
Before  ever  the  sea  .  .  . 

Ere: 

II,  15Q,  Rise  ere  the  dawn  be  risen  .  .  . 
IV,  168,  Ere  fear  find  breath  to  cry  .  .  . 

187,  A  shadowy  sense  of  light  and  sound 

Made,  ere  the  proof  thereof  were  found  .  .  . 

But: 

VI,  418,  The  bright  words  whisper  music  ere  it  wanes, 
Ere  fades  the  sovereign  sound  .  .  . 
115,  Though  their  cant  bear  all  one  burden,  as  ere  man  was 
born  it  bore 

Till: 

1,  177,  ...  back-blown  till  it  shudder  and  leap  .  .  . 
II,     11,   Till  the  storm  lose  its  track,  ////  thou  know  .  .  . 

But: 

II,  166,   Till  the  maid  knowing  her  mother  near 
Sobs  with  love  .  .  . 
266,  iCyes'  Strain  eastward  ////  the  darkness  dies  .  .  . 

[should,  may,  might:  IV,   161,   166,  171,  etc.]. 

Conditional  clauses,  with  any  conjunction,  take  the 
subjunctive  or  the  indicative  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
condition  implied:  if  this  condition  is  supposed  to  be  true. 
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the    indicative  appears.     But  that,  however,   which   is  very 

seldom  used,  seems  to  take  the  periphrasis  as  a  rule. 

I,  177,  ...  //  now  it  return  into  prison  .  .  . 
104,  //  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf  .  .  . 
167,  Hast  thou  left  upon  earth  a  believer 
If  these  men  are  dead  .  .  . 
II,  106,  For  if  in  the  inward  soul  she  hath  no  place 

In  vain  they  cry  unto  her  .  .  . 
IV,    80,  ...  let  me  be 

Hated  of  him  so  he  be  loved  of  thee 
I,  241,  I  will  give  thee  twelve  royal  images  .  .  . 
So  thou  wilt  be  my  lady  without  sin  .  .  . 
IV,  181,  But  timt  my  lord  the  king  should  be 

For  this  dead  man's  sake  wroth  with  me  ... 

Inversion    of    word-order    is    often   used  instead  of  a 

conditional    clause:    in    these    cases  the  subjunctive  seems 

to  be  necessary,  where  no  auxiliary  verbs  are  used. 

IV,  202,  Even  here  should  one  of  twain  lie  dead 
Were  he  no  better  armed  than  I  .  .  . 
207,   Were  all  wide  wealth  beneath  the  skies 
Mine,  might  I  meet  him,  eyes  on  eyes. 
All  would  I  laugh  to  give. 

The  subjunctive  is  further  used  in  relative  clauses 
beginning  with  a  pronoun  like  whatever,  which  in  reality 
are  conditional. 

Ill,  313,  For  but  one  word  what  wind  soever  blow 

Is  blown  up  usward  .  .  . 
VI,      6,  Friend,  what  have  we  sought  or  what  seek  we,  wliate'er 
betide. 

But  aims  whence  ever  anew  shall  arise  the  soul? 
[Compare  II,  107,  .  .  .  the  inexorable  desire 

Which  wlioso  knoweth  shall  neither  faint  nor  weep.] 

Clauses  beginning  with  though,  albeit  and  their  equi- 
valents take  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  according  to  the 
same  rules  as  conditional  clauses. 

I,  160,  Thou  shalt  blind  his  bright  eyes  thoiigti  he  wrestle, 
Thou  shalt  chain  his  lieht  limbs  though  he  strive  .  .  . 
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IV,  170,  Albeit,  for  all  that  pride  would  prove, 

My  heart  be  wrung  to  lose  thy  love  .  .  . 
1,    71,  Though  these  that  were  Gods  are  dead  and  thou  being 
dead  art  a  God  .  ,  . 

[Other  cases:  I,   1Q4,  IV,  159,   161,  etc.]. 
Finally,  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  indirect  interrogative 
clauses: 

I,  168.  We  shall  see  whether  hell  be  not  heaven, 
Find  out  whether  tares  be  not  grain  .  .  . 
187,  //  with  its  colour  it  have  breath, 
If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 
Pain  its  soft  petals,  no  man  knows. 

(c).    Prepositions. 

Though  Swinburne's  language  offers  many  a  curious 
case  in  its  use  of  prepositions,  there  is  chiefly  the  case  of 
of  to  be  mentioned  here.  Of,  for,  by  is  no  uncommon  thing 
in  higher  style,  but  in  the  works  of  Swinburne  it  is  the 
rule.  By  gradually  regains  part  of  its  lost  position  in 
the  later  collections,  but  never  completely.  In  the  earlier 
works  —  Atalanta>,  Poems  and  Ballads  1  — lll>,  «Songs 
before  Sunrise*,  «Songs  of  Two  Nations*,  <Songs  of  the 
Springtides»,  and  Erechtheus»  —  I  have  counted  a  total 
of  between  20  and  30  examples  of  the  use  of  by.  Tris- 
tram of  Lyonesse>  shows  a  marked  increase  —  12  to  15 
cases  in  150  pages;  and  in  the  later  collections  of  poems 
the  frequency  of  by  becomes  even  greater. 

Instances  of  of  occur:  I,  160,  II,  85,  VI,  171   etc. 

Instances  of  by  occur:  11,  251,  III,  50,  V,  90,  etc. 


After  this  survey  of  Swinburne's  use  of  the  syntax 
of  the  higher  style,  I  now  proceed  to  a  special  chapter 
on  the  more  individual 
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(ii)  Peculiarities  of  Syntax  in  Swinburne. 

§  1.     The  inner  structure  of  the  clause. 

Some  very  striking  cases  of  inversion  I  have  thought 
fit  to  place  here,  as  they  will  hardly  be  found  elsewhere 
in  modern  English  of  any  style. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  fondness  of  the  higher 
style  for  changing  the  place  of  the  adjective  attribute,  and 
have  given  some  examples  of  the  same  tendency  as  found 
in  Swinburne  (page  23).  Sometimes,  however,  this  kind  of 
inversion  takes  very  peculiar  forms  in  his  language,  the 
adjective  being  separated  from  its  logical  connection. 

11,  113,  ...  from  this  worse  thing  than  death  .  .  . 
177,  I  have  no  common  part  in  you  with  men  .  .  . 

III,  117,  O  twin-born  daughter  of  spring  with  me  .  .  . 
312,  O  wind  .  .  .  wearier  wind  than  we  .  .  . 

312,  ...  In  a  deep  sea  like  death  .  .  . 

IV,  33,  ...  incorporate  sun  with  sun  .  .  . 

Star  with  star  molten 

V,  305,  ...  a  worse  fair  face  than  witchcraft's. 

[Other  cases:  iV,  170,  179;  etc.]. 

The  number  of  such  cases  is  really  remarkable.    The 

following    instances    of    inversion    must    be    traced   to  the 

source  of  a  rather  strange  archaisation. 

1,  238,  .  .  .  and  other  some  ground  perfume  .  .  . 
11,     57,  Their  mother  that  gave  all  you  breath  .  .  . 

233,  Who  hear  things  other  far  than  we  .  .  . 
Ill,  308,  ...  the  great  same  joy  began. 

Other  some  as  a  correspondent  to  some  [some  —  other 
some]  is  found  in  Shakespeare;  in  the  instance  quoted  above, 
however,  there  is  no  direct  correspondence  of  this  kind 
[cf.     Franz,  §  221   c] 

From  the  language  of  the  Bible,  finally,  Swinburne's 
language  has  borrowed  another  peculiarity,  which  borders 
on  the  department  of  sentence-structure.  In  Genesis  (i)  we 
find,    for    instance,    «And    God    saw  the  light,  that  it  was 
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good*;  in  the  same  way  projection  ol'  this  type  is  used  now 
and  then  in  Swinburne. 

I,  159,  And  we  know  thee  how  all  men  belie  thee  .  .  . 
Hi,     10,  We  know  thy  works  that  they  live  .  .  . 

41,  If  we  were  they,  none  knows  us  what  we  were  .  .  . 
195,  .  .  .  and  confess  thee,  that  none  may  fathom  thy  springs  . . . 
318,  Because  I  have  known  thee  always  who  thou  art. 

In  the  following  case  there  is  doubtless  a  conscious 
imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Psalms. 

IV,  84,  Thou  knowest  us,  Lord,  thou  knowest  us,  all  we  are. 

Similar  instances  occur  in  the  later  volumes,  but  the 
absence  of  this  construction  from  vol.  II,  which  represents 
the  high  water-mark  of  classical  influence,  is  rather  striking. 

§  2.     The  use  of  articles. 

The  influence  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  peculiarities  in  Swinburne's  use  of  the  articles. 
Leaving  this  influence  out  of  the  question,  we  may  com- 
pare the  omission  of  the  articles  with  such  things  as  the 
love  of  the  plural  form  [Sematology,  §  1.  c]  and  the  love 
of  compound  verbal  expressions  for  single  verbs  [Semato- 
'ogy,  §  3  b.].  I  should  then  wish  to  suppose  one  more 
factor  to  account  for  this  omission:  the  fondness  for  blurred 
or  hazy  outlines  undeniably  to  be  observed  in  Swin- 
burne's poetry,  the  fondness  for  clair-obsciir  rather  than 
sharp  light.  Finally,  of  course,  metrical  necessities  might 
be  supposed  to  play  a  role. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the  definite 
article  is  omitted  before  a  noun.  Especially  when  a  geni- 
tive follows,  is  this  likely  to  occur.     [Cf.  Franz,  §  114]. 

I.     18,  And  large  pale  lips  of  strong  Semiramis 
Curled  like  a  tiger's  .  .  . 
28,  [see]  Thou  spare  not  for  greatness  of  my  blood  . .  . 
60,  Have  we  not  .  .  .  languor  of  the  Lesbian  air? 
205,  .  .  .  heard  not 

Fearful,  fitful  wings  of  the  doves  departing. 
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I,  20S,  .  .  .  dipping  deep  smooth  pitchers  of  pure  brass 
Under  the  bubbled  wells,  till  each  round  lip 
Stooped  with  loose  gurgle  of  waters  incoming  .  .  . 

24Q,  And  with  good  speed  for  hardness  of  the  air 
Each  man  departed  to  his  house  again  .  .  . 
11,    63,  .  .  .  mix  thy  breath 

With  holier  air  of  death  .  .  . 

120,  But  in  weariest  of  years  and  obscurest 
Doth  it  live  not  at  heart  of  all  things? 

157,  .  .  .  the  leaves  look  up 

For  heat  of  helpful  air  ... 

III,  64,  [she|  Made  king  of  all  the  world's  desire  a  slave  .  .  . 

IV,  42,  They  gave  the  new  queen  for  her  maids  to  tend 

At  dawn  of  bride-night  .  .  . 

jher  bride-nightj 
98,  .  .  .  Takes  his  strange  rest  at  heart  of  slumberland. 
Modern  English,  perhaps,  would  not  have  regarded 
the  article  as  obhgatory  in  all  these  cases;  but  Swinburne's 
fondness  for  this  possible  omission  is  striking.  Though 
the  first  series  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  has  not  such  a 
preponderance  of  cases  as  might  appear  from  the  above 
list  of  instances,  the  archaic  tendency  of  which  it  is  the 
best  exponent  is  doubtless  the  chief  motive  in  these  omis- 
sions.   —  Other  cases  of  omission  may  also  be  found,  but 

chiefly  in  conformity  with  the  general  rules  of  higher  style: 
I,  222,  Sir,  note  this  that  I  will  say 

That  Lord  who  maketh  corn  with  hay 
And  morrows  each  of  yesterday 
He  hath  you  in  his  hand  .  .  . 
II,  255,  Fly  where  Vesuvius  reddens  air  .  .  . 

V,  205,  From  smooth  soft-sanded  banks  of  Nile  .  .  . 

VI,  16,  .  .  .  far  and  wide 

Wind  is  lord  and  change  is  sovereign  of  the  strand  . . . 
280,  And  the  might  and  the  light  and  the  darkness  of  storm 
were  as  storm  in  the  heart  of  Ind. 
Like    the    definite    article,    the  indefinite   is  frequently 
omitted  where  modern  English  expects  it  to  be  inserted. 
I,  213,  I  blew  ...  to  purge  him  to  full  god  .  .  . 
IV,    37,  The  love-draught  that  should  be  for  flame 

To  burn  out  of  them  fear  and  faith  and  shame  .  .  . 
150,  And  where  their  limbs  were  laid  in  wofiil  hour. 
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There  is,  however,  in  Swinburne  a  tendency  towards 
the  exact  opposite  of  this.  Not  infrequently  we  find  the 
article  in  cases  where  the  modern  language  has  long  since 
forgotten  its  use.  The  following  cases  have  all  a  perfectly 
general  sense;  still  we  find: 

1,  189,  But  as  the  days  change  men  change  too; 

230,  ...  in  the  spent  years 

Whose  raiment  is  the  dust  and  death  .  .  . 

231,  Not  all  the  pure  clean-coloured  sea 

Could  cleanse  and  cool  my  yearning  veins  .  .  . 
Nor  washing  of  the  dews  and  rains  .  .  . 
274,  And  all  her  gracious  words 
As  water-grass  to  herds 
In  the  June-days  .  .  . 
II,     54,  Fairer  than  life  or  than  youth 
Is  this  to  die  for  the  truth  .  .  . 

232,  Pinions  .  .  .  whereto  the  light  and  darkness  cling  .  .  . 
Ill,  117,  ...  As  if  the  May-time 

Were  here  to  sing. 

In  all  these  cases  the  makes  a  'general'  into  a  univer- 
sal statement. 

Personifications,  as  is  well-known,  do  not  generally 
take  the  article.     Still  we  find  in  the  poem  In  San  Lorenzo: 

II,  172,  Is  thine  hour  come  to  wake,  O  slumbering  Night? 
Hath  not  the  Dawn  a  message  in  thine  ear? 

Probably,  however,  this  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
two  famous  statues  of  Michael  Angelo.  [last  line:  But  will 
not  yet  thine  Angel  bid  thee  wake?] 


§  3.     Substantives. 

Apart  from  their  position  in  the  clause,  substantives 
afford  very  few  things  of  any  interest.  On  the  role  played 
by  genitives  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  and 
some    more  peculiarities   will  be  found  in  the  Sematology. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  onc'e  (in    Atalanta^)  Swin- 
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burne  uses  the  acciisafivus  graecus,  or  accusative  of  respect, 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

IV,  262,  [she]  cheeks  and  lips  and  eyelids  kisses  her  .  .  . 

§  4.     Adjectives. 

Adjectives  offer  few  syntactical  peculiarities.  I  have 
noted  one  case  where  the  absolute  superlative,  which  is 
clearly  meant,  has  been  exchanged  for  the  relative. 

II,  264,  Reach  forth  thine  holiest  hand, 

O  Mother  of  many  sons  and  memories. 
Reach  forth  thy  hand  .  .  . 

Moreover  in  very  rare  cases  of  archaisation  the  sub- 
stantivizing of  singular  adjectives  without  the  modern  use 
of  one  is  still  to  be  found. 

I,  219,  The  third  had  feet  and  fingers  bare 
She  was  the  likest  God  .  .  . 
HI,  133,  ...  I  heard  cry 

That  sweet  who  was  the  armourer's  maid  .  .  . 

Sweet  may  of  course  sometimes  be  found  used  in  this 
way  in  everyday  emotional  language. 

§  5.     Pronouns. 

Sometimes  we  find  constructions  where  the  personal 
pronouns  are  omitted,  contrary  to  the  demands  of  modern 
English : 

II,     70,  O  my  sons,  O  too  dutiful  toward  Gods  not  of  me! 
204,  O  fools  and  blind,  and  full  of  sins  and  fears! 

III,  18,  And  earliest  whom  he  struck  he  struck  too  late. 

in  compliance  with  the  last  instance  quoted  we  find 
the  form  os  who,  which  is  very  common. 

I,  213,  .  .  .  unwinding  cloth  from  cloth 
.45  who  unhusks  an  almond  .  .  . 
II,     57,  Thou  hast  given  as  who  gives  gladly. 

Possessives  show  several  peculiarities. 
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First,  we  find  them  in  positions  where  tiiey  have  now 
passed  out  of  use,  as  antecedents  of  relative  clauses: 

II,  270,  Praising  thy  supreme  son, 

Son  of  thy  sorrow,  O  mother,  O  maid  and  mother, 
Oar  queen  who  serve  none  other  .  .  . 
272,  .  .  .  salute  with  thine  eternal  eyes 
Their  lowest  head  that  lies. 

In  the  second  place,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  Swinburne's  language  that  possessives  are 
exchanged  for  of  -f  the  oblique  forms  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, or  its  for  thereof.  The  poetry  of  Swinburne  teems 
with  instances  of  this. 

I,     J8,  .  .  .  the  faces  of  them  shine  .  .  . 

162,  Through  thy  garments  the  grace  of  thee  glows  .  .  . 
II,     Ql,  In  the  labours  and  lives  of  us  here  .  .  . 
VI,     20,  When    day   is  the  vassal  of  night,  and  the  strengths  of 
the  hosts  of  her  mightier  than  we. 
52,  All   her  life  waxed  large  with  the  light  of  if  .  .  . 
Spirit  and  sense  were  exalted  in  sight  of  it  .  .  . 
I,       5,  .  .  .  Were  painted  all  the  secret  ways  of  love 
And  covered  things  thereof  .  .  . 
17,  Each  pore  doth  yearn  and  the  dried  blood  thereof 
Gasps  .  .  . 
IV,     36,  ...  and  bound 

The  gates  thereof  with  dreams  as  iron  round. 

With  this  compare  Franz,  §  192. 
Finally,  possessives  may  be  omitted  in  the  same  way 
as  is  sometimes  done  with  personal  pronouns. 

I,     37,  Yea,  hope  at  highest  and  all  her  fruit, 

And  time  at  fullest  and  all  his  dower  .  .  . 
II,  257,  .  .  .  before  the  sun  break  prison. 

We  have  to  note,  in  the  case  of  demonstratives,  their 
use  at  times  instead  of  the  definite  article:  the  motive  in 
these  cases  is  always  the  imitation  of  Middle-English 
romances  and  epics. 

I,  244,  Then  said  this  lady  with  her  maiden  mouth  .  .  . 
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IV,     89,  ...  and  thereon 

Forth  soon  to  Cornwall  are  these  brethren  gone  .  .  . 
184,  ...  those  brethren  bade  King  Mark  .  .  . 

Sometimes  one  is  omitted  where  now  generally  found 
with  demonstratives. 

I,  5,  Another  woman  fashioned  like  as  this. 

Relatives.  That  is  sometimes  found  in  the  sense  of 
that  which,  what: 

I,  33,  I  He;  slew  and  spoiled  and  gat  him  that  he  would, 

Cf.   Franz,  §  208. 

Ititcrrogatives.  The  sometimes  occurring  doubling  of 
interrogatives  has  ah*eady  been  mentioned. 

Indefinites.  Just  as  this,  that  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  the  definite  article,  the  indefinite  article  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  indefinite  pronoun  some.  This  is  indeed  a 
remarkably  common  feature  of  Swinburne's  language,  and 
has  an  origin  even  older  than  Elizabethan  literature.  Franz, 
§  221:  «01eich  any,  streift  some  in  seiner  Verwendungsart 
im  Mittelenglischen  haufig  an  die  Bedeutung  des  unbe- 
stimmten  Artikels  und  bei  Shakespeare  finden  sich  noch 
Falle  genug,  in  denen  es  sich  mit  diesem  fast  deckt».  Evi- 
dently this  indicates  that  the  use  was  already  a  vanishing 
one  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare:  from  this  point  of  view 
the  number  of  cases  in  Swinburne  is  rather  interesting. 

I,  211,  Like  a  great  fire  on  some  great  slip  of  land  .  .  . 

III,  308,  Till  on  some  winter's  dawn  of  some  dim  year  .  .  . 

IV,  29,  Till  in  some  depth  of  deep  sweet  land  or  sea  .  .  . 
VI,     19,  .  .  .  and  as  some  throng 

Of  quiring  wings  fills  full  some  lone  chill  place  .  .  . 

The  substantivizing  of  some  and  any  by  adding  one 
is  of  course  the  general  method  of  Swinburne's  language, 
too;  still,  there  are  examples  of  the  omission  of  one: 

VI.  128,  For  if  any  there  be  that  hath  sight  of  them  .  .  . 
His  lips  shall  straiten  .  .  . 
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In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Elizabethan  language, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  often  gets  the  meaning  of  some- 
body, and  is  moreover  used  for  purposes  of  substantivizing 
after  the  model  of  one  sore  sick  (Franz,  §  216). 

I,     12,  There  stands  he  like  one  labouring  at  a  loom  .  .  . 
258,  ...  As  one  that  fain  would  wipe 

The  old  record  out  of  old  things  done  .  .  . 
IV,  258,  As  one  on  earth  disfleshed. 

The  form  an  one  occurs  in 

I,  20,  An  one  that  has  a  plague-niari<  on  his  brow. 
jl,  13,  He  is  not  and  none  knoweth  of  such  an  one.\ 

The  archaic  use  of  something  for  somewhat  occurs, 
though  seldom. 

I,  244,  Shamefaced  and  something  paler  in  the  cheek  .  .  . 
Cf.  235,  Plain  and  nothing  perilous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  somewhat  in  the  sense 

of  something,  which  it  has  long  since  lost,  is  to  be  found 

now  and  then. 

I,  261,  ...  I  felt 

Somewhat  that  altered  all  my  sleep  .  .  . 
Ill,  303,  ...  in  the  eyes 

Somewhat  that  drew  men's  own. 

The  plural  ot/ier  for  others  occurs  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  other  some,  already  quoted  (page  39). 

§  6.     Verbs. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  other  things 
already  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  is  little  of 
interest  in  the  syntax  of  verbs.  One  thing  worth  mention- 
ing is  the  change  of  tenses  that  sometimes  occurs  in  imi- 
tations of  Middle-English  epics  [cf.  this,  that,  above). 

1,  251,  And  in  brief  while  this  knight  Theophilus 
Is  waxen  full  of  faith,  and  witnesseth 
Before  the  king  of  God  and  love  and  death. 
For  which  the  king  bade  hang  him  presently  .  .  . 
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IV,  89,  He  swore  to  bring  his  brother  Oanhardine 
To  sight  of  that  strange  Isenlt;  and  thereon 
Forth  soon  to  Cornwall  are  these  brethren  gone. 

Further,  double  negation  is  sometimes  met  with  and 
is  chiefly  used  for  rhetorical  reasons. 

II,  165,  Bnt  blood  nor  tears  ye  love  not,  you  .  .  . 

265,  Not  with  the  sick  sweet  lips  of  slaves  that  sing, 
Praise  thou  no  priest  or  king. 

The  following  case  is  doubtful,  as  the  context  gives 
no.  clue  to  its  right  understanding. 

III,  317,  ...  the  altar-stone 

Where  none  may  worship  not  of  all  that  live  .  .  . 

§  7.  In  the  use  of  auxiliaries  Swinburne's  language 
shows  several  peculiarities.  I  have  already  mentioned  his 
use  of  do  in  negative  and  interrogative  clauses  (p.  34): 
this  use,  or  rather  this  non-use,  of  do  is  of  course  only 
characteristic  by  reason  of  its  frequency. 

The  most  important  divergencies  from  general  usage 
occur  in  the  case  of  shall  and  will.  Just  as  in  older  Eng- 
lish, shall  has  a  much  wider  use  in  Swinburne's  language 
than  is  now  to  be  found. 

In  accordance  with  normal  modern  English  it  occurs 
in  cases  denoting  prophecy  or  prohibition  (besides  in  cases 
where  it  denotes  pure  future). 

I,  71,  All  ye  as  a  wind  sfiall  go  by,  as  a  fire  ye  s/zfl// pass  and 
be  past. 
Ye  are  Gods,  and  behold,  ye  shall  die  .  .  . 

In  older  English  shall  was  used  in  order  to  express 
a  personal  conviction  about  what  is  going  to  happen  (pro- 
mise or  expectation). 

IV,  171,  ...  so  shall  he 

Again  be  gracious  lord  to  nie  .  .  . 
186,  Great  worship  shall  ye  win,  said  he, 

And  look  that  ye  do  knightly  now  .  .  . 
186,  111  if  ye  hear  not  shall  ye  speed. 
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IV,  202,  I  And  Balen  spake:    that  should  little  need; 
Not  here  shall  either  die. 

Further  shall  is  used  where  modern  English  has  sub- 
stituted other  auxih'aries,  as  may,  is  to. 
May: 

II,  106,  ...  And  no  man's  heart  shall  beat 

But  somewhat  in  it  of  our  blood  once  shed 
Shall  quiver  and  quicken  .  .  . 
IV,  165,  Nay,  how  should  he  avail,  she  said 
Averse  with  scorn-averted  head. 
Where  these  availed  not? 

is  to: 

IV,  194,  And  Agravain,  whose  sword's  sharp  kiss  .  .  . 
Should  one  day  turn  her  life  to  death. 

As  is  seen  by  some  of  these  examples,  shall  occurs 
in  all  three  persons  instead  of  will.  Striking  cases  are 
given  by 

IV,  201,  And  Balen,  wrung  with  sorrow,  said: 
That  shall  I  do:  my  hand  and  head 
I  pledge  to  do  you  right. 
202,  Even  here  should  one  of  twain  lie  dead. 
Were  he  no  better  armed  than  I  .  .  . 


§  8.     Prepositions. 

1  have  already  mentioned  (page  38)  how  thoroughly 
Swinburne  has  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Biblical  and  higher 
language  in  the  case  of  of  versus  by. 

Of,  however,  is  not  the  only  preposition  used  archai- 
cally. The  following  selection  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
sometimes  very  curious  use  of  prepositions  in  Swinburne. 

I,  220,  ...  the  star  came  out  upon  the  east  .  .  . 
241,  ...  in  my  bearing-day  .  .  . 
244,  .  .  .  heat  upon  the  summer  .  .  . 
II.     65,  Isis,  thou  that  knowest  o/God  what  worlds  are  worth  . . . 
175,  .  .  .  gods  made  chase  of  kings  .  .  . 
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IV,  36,  ...  lips  wherein  he  hath  no  power  .  .  . 

86,  And  Iseult  worn  with  watch,  long  held  on  pain 

Sometimes,  the  motive  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
a  desire  of  deepening  the  strength  of  another  word: 

IV,  45,  ...  and  his  heart 

Yearned  on  her  .  .  . 
SI,  As  a  cloud  shuddering  dies  into  the  sun. 

Yearn    on,    however,    is    found    in    the    Bible  and  so 
might  form  a  connecting  M'nk  between  these  two  motives. 


§  Q.     Conjunctions. 

Here  also  the  scope  of  my  work  does  not  include 
an  exhaustive  freatment  of  the  subject:  I  shall  have  to  con- 
tent myself  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  archaic  use 
of  conjunctions. 

That  is  not  unfrequently  used  where  modern  Eng- 
lish demands  a  causal  conjunction  [cf.  Franz,  §  400]. 

I,  42,  You  would   praise  me  at  least  t/iat  my  soul  all  through 
Clove  to  you  .  .  . 
IV,  54,  [she!  Who  loved  me  f/iaf  I  brought  her  to  her  doom. 

From  the  grammar  of  Elizabethan  literature  Swinburne 
also  borrowed  the  use  of  as  for  as  if,  though  this  a  rare 
feature  of  his  language. 

III,  128,  ...  a  shrill-winged  sound  comes  flying 

North,  as  of  wild  souls  crying  .  .  . 

Or  as  the  old  year's  heart,  stricken  .  .  . 

Broke,  breaking  with  the  sea. 

The  following  instance  shows  a  probably  archaic 
change  of  construction. 

IV,  85,  Far  as  God  sunders  earth  from  heaven  above. 

So  far  was  my  love  born  beneath  his  love  .  .  . 

Archaically  Swinburne  also  uses  so  for  if  (only). 

4 
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I,  241,  I  will  give  thee  twelve  royal  images  .  .  . 
So  thou  wilt  be  my  lady  .  .  . 
IV,     80,  .  .  .  let  me  be 

Hated  of  him  so  he  be  loved  of  thee. 

The  use  of  ere,  or  ever,  nor— nor,  etc.  agrees  with  the 
general  usage  of  the  higher  style. 


SEMATOLOGY. 

In  the  work  of  every  poet  there  must  be  found  the  ten- 
dency to  give  to  the  words  he  uses,  and  to  their  com- 
binations, a  greater  fund  of  living  energy;  an  attempt  to 
put  new  wine  into  the  old  wine-skins.  This  tendency  falls 
under  all  the  different  parts  of  grammatical  treatment.  When 
archaic  flexions  or  new  flexions  are  made  use  of,  this  will 
be  treated  in  the  chapter  on  Accidence;  when  words,  and 
clauses,  and  sentences  are  put  together  in  peculiar  ways, 
this  will  chiefly  be  a  matter  for  syntactical  investigation; 
and  finally,  when  new  words  are  created,  or  old  revived, 
the  chapter  on  Word-formation  and  Choice  of  Words  will 
be  the  natural  place  of  a  survey  of  these  things.  But  in 
addition  to  all  these  there  exists  a  number  of  peculiarities  that 
cannot  be  placed  under  any  of  these  headings,  as  they  are 
neither  pure  Accidence,  nor  Syntax,  nor  Vocabulary.  These 
are  the  changes  of  meaning  and  construction  used  to  pro- 
duce new  and  stronger  effects,  and  the  little  oratorical  and 
poetical  devices  adopted  or  invented  for  the  same  purposes 
that  do  not  touch  the  departments  of  grammar  already 
mentioned.  All  these  together  need  the  special  heading 
of  Sematology. 

§  1.     Substantives. 

There  are  three  ways  of  this  kind  used  by  Swinburne 
to  strengthen  the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  of  which  two 
are  exceedingly  common  with  him. 
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(a).  First  we  may  mention  tiie  more  uncommon  way. 
Instead  of  a  sinj^le  noun,  Swinburne  sometimes  uses  the  old 
poetical  trick  of  a  genitive  governed  by  self.  Though  not 
found  as  often  as  the  remaining  two,  this  artifice  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

III,  311,  ...  to  speak  for  summer  one  sweet  word 

Of  siiiiimer's  self  scarce  heard  .  .  . 

IV,  IQl,  So  keen  .  .  .  That  Arthur's  self  had  never  known 

Such  lords  of  war  as  these  alone  .  .  . 

V,  86,  For  the  land  has  two  lords  that  are  deathless: 

Death's  self  and  the  sea 

VI,  64,  Yet  here  in  the  shrill  grey  weather 

The  spring's  self  stands  at  my  knee. 
159,  Love's  own  self  was  the  deep  sea's  daughter  .  .  . 

There  is  obviously  a  close  affinity  between  this  peri- 
phrasis and  the  personifications  so  frequently  employed 
by  the  poet. 

(b).  From  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity  Swinburne 
has  probably  adopted  the  use  of  a  substantive  -f  ^  genitive, 
instead  of  an  adjective  attribute  +  a  substantive:  that  is,  the 
adjective  attribute  is  substantivized  and  made  to  govern 
its  old  noun. 

II,  154,  .  .  .  thine  head  storm-beaten 

And  sunlike  strength  of  eyes  .  .  . 

168,  Bow  down  the  beauty  of  thine  head  .  .  . 

231,  And  prophesying  against  mankind 
Shakes  out  the  horror  of  her  hair 
To  take  the  sunlight  with  its  coils  .  .  . 

III,  17,  Thou  hast  seen,  O  Phosphor,  from  thy  pride  of  place  .  .  . 
58,  But  Love  cast  down  the  glories  of  his  eyes  .  .  . 

VI,     4Q,  Heaven's    height   bows    down    to  him,  signed  with  his 
token, 
And  the  sea's  depth,  moved  as  a  heart  that  yearns. 
Heaves  up  to  him  ... 
51,  Here  walled  in  with  the  wide  waste  water 
Grew  the  grace  of  a  girl's  lone  life  .  .  . 
[Other  instances  in  II,  152,  IV,  107,  etc.]. 
A    double    adjective    attribute    has    given    rise    to  the 
following  phrase: 
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VI,  160,  Sunless  hangs  the  severe  sky's  weight  .  .  . 

and    in  the  follwing  instance  there  may  be  supposed 

a  compound  substantive: 

IV,     20,  {the    sun]    Whose   lig/it  of  eye  had  looked  on  no  such 
twain. 

(c).  From  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  finally, 
Swinburne  adopted  to  a  very  large  extent  the  use  of  the 
plural  form  where  modern  English  only  admits  the  singu- 
lar. Franz  (§  38)  puts  this  down  as  a  constituent  feature 
of  Shakespearean  English,  and  in  close  resemblance  to 
Shakespeare,  the  plural  is  chiefly  used  with  abstract  nouns. 
Some  cases  are  very  striking. 

I,  269,  .  .  .  through  each  limb  there  came 

Swift  little  pleasures  .  .  . 
II,   121,  In  the  charge  of  the  ruining  Atlantic 
Where  deaths  by  regiments  ride  ... 
184,  All  strengths  of  other  men  .  .  . 
IV,    97,  Yet  .  .  .  would  she  bemock  her  praises  .  .  . 
VI,  173,  Night,  mother  of  mercies  .  .  . 

One  word  is  particularly  liable  to  be  used  in  this 
way,  viz.,  love.  It  is  found  in  the  plural  not  only  when 
meaning  the  attendants  of  Venus  —  as  in  I,  68  —  but 
also,  and  very  often,  in  other  cases. 

III,  32,  What  help?     The  world  is  full  of  loves  .  .  . 

40,  The  old  days  are  full  of  dead  old  loves  of  ours  .  .  . 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  archaism  is  the  follow- 
ing one.  The  love-affair  of  Tristram  and  Iseult  is  meant; 
and  the  poem  has: 

IV,  96,  Ireport]  A  full-mouthed  serpent,  hissing  in  men's  ears 

Word  of  their  loves  .  .  . 

Cf.  modern  English:  amorous  relations. 
Of    course,    concrete    words    are  also  subject  to  this 
treatment.     Snows  is  a  particular  favourite  of  the  poet's. 

I,  293,  Time  sheds  them  like  snows  on  strange  regions  .  .  . 
II,  252,  And  Spain  sobs  hard  through  strangling  blood  ;  and  snows 
Hide  the  huge  eastern  woes  .  .  . 
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Other    cases    occur    in  II,  256,  266,  etc.;  III.  40:  last 
year's  snows,  cf.  <  les  neiges  d'antan  . 

I,  127,  And  overhead  strange  weathers  burn  and  bite  ... 
VI,    64,  The  rains  are  as  dews  for  the  christening 
Of  dawns  that  the  nights  benumb. 

With  these  cases  compare  the  use  of  the  singular  form 

of  the  following  two  words: 

I,  235,  And  ever  she  gave  Ood  thank  .  .  . 

IV,  109,  Make  me  thy  mean  to  put  them  to  the  grave  .  .  . 

§  2.     Adjectives. 

(a).  We  have  just  seen  how  Swinburne  often  'dis- 
solves' an  adjective  attribute  into  a  substantive  —  a  genitive. 
His  language,  however,  also  knows  a  procedure  that  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  this:  a  genitive  attribute,  and  also  several 
other  kinds  of  phrase,  may  be  melted  together  into  one 
adjective  attribute,  placed  in  front  of  a  noun.  To  me  this 
construction  seems  decidedly  classical. 

1,  257,  .  .  .  only  her  low  name 

Andrevuola     came  thrice  .  .  . 

II,  226,  The  presence  of  some  heavenlier  thing 

In  the  near  air  .  .  . 
236,  For  if  the  swimmer's  eastward  eye 
Must  see  no  sunrise  ... 
•"'  269,  .  .  .  sad  with  slow  sense  of  time  .  .  . 
Ill,    29,  with  sudden  feet  that  graze  the  gradual   sea  .  .  . 
-~  50,  Thine  ear  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 

Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories  .  .  . 
""IV,    46,  His  name  abhorred  for  shame's  disloyal  sake  .  .  . 
[same  page:  for  his  and  her  own  sorrowing  sake] 
94,  For  when  the  sun  sprang  on  the  sudden  sea  .  .  . 
137,  And  give  this  ring  into  her  secret  hand  .  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  several  different  kinds  of  contrac- 
tion are  represented.  In  examples  4,  6,  and  7,  the  source 
is  a  genitive  expression.  Examples  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  9,  show 
adverbial  phrases  of  several  kinds. 
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(b).  In  the  chapter  on  Swinburne's  Vocabulary,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  a  pervading  tendency  to  restore  to 
adjective  suffixes  a  fullness  of  meaning  which  is  now  quite 
unknown.  From  this  point  of  view  these  suffixes  might 
be  treated  here  as  showing  a  distinct  change  of  meaning; 
but  in  order  not  to  separate  new  formations  from  their 
natural  connection  1  have  placed  all  these  things  in  the 
chapter  named  above.  1  might,  however,  give  a  few  in- 
stances to  show  this  tendency: 

1,     58,  ...  eyes  insatiable  of  amorous  hours  .  .  . 

294,  Conies  back  to  me  hopeless  to  kiss  yon  .  .  . 
11,     18,  .  .  .  woundless  of  the  worm  that  stings 
IV,    97,  Yet  am  I  not  rebukable  by  thee  .  .  . 
108,  ...  the  royal  rancour  toward  thy  foes 
Retributive  of  ruin  .  .  . 

Finally,  while  talking  of  adjective  attributes,  1  will  cite 
a  curious  case  of  coupling  together: 

11,  234,  .  .  .  beyond  the  bright  and  morning  star  .  .  . 

§  3.     Verbs. 

Verbs  afford  much  of  interest  from  our  present  point 
of  view. 

(a).  First,  there  are  cases  of  intransitive  verbs  being 
'heightened'  to  a  transitive  sense. 

11,     90,  Whose  breath  blew  palaces  bare, 

Whose  eyes  shone  tyrannies  dead  .  .  . 
259,  From  thee  the  lady  land  that  queens  the  earth 
Gat  as  she  gave  new  birth  .  .  . 
VI,  417,  When  spring  laughs  winter  down  to  deathward  .  .  . 

The  first  and  last  instances  are,  of  course  very  simple. 
Still,  shine  as  a  trans,  vb.  is  only  given  =  to  cause  to  shine; 
and  laugh,  in  the  same  way,  is  only  given  by  N.  E.  D. 
with  a  cognate  object  (laugh  a  laughter),  or  in  expressions 
like  laugh  to  scorn.  Queen,  tr.,  in  chess:  to  make  a  queen 
of  a  pawn;    in  apiculture:  to  supply  with  a  queen.     Some 
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analogy     may     be     found    with     the    old     expression:     to 
queen  it. 

(b).  Similar  to  these  cases  are  those  where  a  change  of 
construction  is  used  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression, 
as,  archaically,  in 

I,   155,  What  bud  was  the  shell  of  a  blossom 
That  all  men  may  smell  to  and  pluck? 
or  in  IV,  177,  .  .  .  Steed  on  steed  encountering  .  .  . 
Vi,  272,  .  .  .  and  hovers 

As  birds  that  impend  on  the  sea  .  .  . 

Evidently  this  procedure  is  the  opposite  of  the  one 
just  treated.  —  As  to  curiosities  in  the  use  of  prepositions, 
see  Syntax  (page  48). 

(c).  To  the  same  intention  as  is  displayed  by  the  last 
two  groups  of  cases,  we  must  trace  the  divergencies  from 
modern  English  in  the  use  of  prefixes  and  compound  verbs. 
Several  different  irregularities  occur. 

In  the  first  place,  verbs  are  provided  with  unnecessary 
prefixes,  or  are  followed  by  unnecessary  particles. 

I,  167,  Who  appraise  thee,  adore,  and  abstain, 

O  daughter  of  death  and  Priapus, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 
II,     21,  Rome  [shall]  arise  up  whom  thou  slewest  .  .  . 
Ill,     85,  What  bids  the  lids  of  thy  sleep  dispart? 
186,  Assail  not  thee,  approved  of  ages 

The  towering  crown  of  time. 

The  pleonastic  use  of  a  following  particle  is  common, 
but  chiefly  occurs  in  the  first  series  of  <  Poems  and  Ballads». 

I,     24,  Lo  I  have  sinned  and  have  spat  out  at  God  .  .  . 
32,  Ate  .  .  .  That  breeds  up  death  .  .  . 
58,  I  would  .  .  . 

Strain  out  thy  soul  with  pangs  too  soft  to  kill  .  .  . 
80,  Love  turned  himself  and  would  not  enter  in  .  .  . 
189,  Your  beauty  is  not  over  fair 

Now  in  mine  eyes,  who  am  grown  up  wise  .  .  . 

II,  294,  King,  it  may  be  thy  soul  shall  find  out  grace  .  .  . 
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With  this  last  compare: 

III,  179,  The  very  soul  of  freedom  scanned 

Far  off,  sought  out  in  darkling  quest  .  .  . 
Ill,  208,  England,    queen    of    the    waves    w^hose    green  inviolate 
girdle  enrings  thee  round  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  (archaic)  simple  verbs 
for  compound  ones  is  exemplified  over  and  over  again, 
though  there  are  few  very  striking  cases.  Snared  occurs 
for  ensnared  (II,  15)  whelm  for  overwhelm  (II,  273),  circle 
for  encircle  (111,  99),  wakes  for  awakes  (III,  \Q6),  shamed  ior 
ashamed  (IV,  83)  etc.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  are  the 
following  cases. 

III,  17,  A  holier  aureole  rounds  your  memories  .  .  . 

[surrounds] 
63,  ...  the  graven  lintels  of  the  gate  .  .  . 

fengrovenj 
260,  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself  .  .  . 

/begotten J 

IV,  208,  Alive  I  may  not  scape  .  .  . 

/escape/ 
213,  ...  that  spear  there  shrined  apart 

/enshrined] 
331,  And  minishcd  all  that  godlike  muscle  and  might  .  .  . 

/diminished] 
395,  And    the    meadows    are    cumbered   with    shipwreck    of 
chariots  that  founder  on  land  .  .  . 
/encumbered]. 
VI,  133,  ...  as  in  all  things  fair  that  fall  .  .  . 

/befall]. 

Biblical  and  Shakespearean  parallels  may  be  cited  for 
all  these. 

(d).  Swinburne  does  not  make  any  use  of  that  flexibility 
of  English  words  which  allows  the  formation  of  verbs 
from  substantive  stems.  The  few  cases  of  such  a  use 
that  are  found  all  agree  with  the  modern  language,  and 
are  all  found  in  dictionaries.  As  has  been  said  already,  he 
is  no  friend  of  the  expression  that  goes  straight  to  the 
point:  he  prefers  the  more  circuitous  one. 
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This  we  find  proved  once  more  in  tliis  very  depart- 
ment. Cases  abound  where  a  single  verb  has  been  dis- 
solved into  a  verbal  phrase. 

I,     17,  For  if  mine  eyes  fail  and  my  sou!  takes  breath 
I  looi<  between  the  iron  sides  of  death  .  .  . 
210,  While  1  /leld  Journey  hither  out  of  Crete  .  .  . 
H,     17,  .  .  .  the  sea  that  makes  immortal  motion  . .  . 

182,  And     wailed    as    though    he    had    found    her    done    to 

death  .  .  . 
259,  Must  thou  take  shame  or  grief? 

III,  9,  As  a  hound  on  a  wild  beast's  trace 

So  time  has  their  godhead  in  chase  .  .  . 

14,  My  soul  makes  question  of  the  sun  for  thee 

And  waves  and  beams  make  answer  .  . . 

IV,  22,  .  .  .  men  .  .  .  Make  no  great  marvel  .  .  . 
24,  ...  the  road 

Wherein  his  soul  was  traveller  .  .  . 

A  very  usual  expression  of  this  kind  is  the  Biblical 
to  take  thought  for  to  think  (1,  59). 

Reflexive  verbs  are  also  sometimes  found  instead  of 
simple  ones. 

I,    80,  Love  turned  himself  and  would  not  enter  in  .  .  . 
170,  They  bow  themselves  and  slumber 
All  night  till  light  is  born  .  .  . 

In  the  same  way  archaisms  like  boast  them  (III,  192), 
refraineth  him  (I,  232),  etc. 

1  proceed  to  a  survey  of  the  images  and  poetical 
ornaments  of  Swinburne's  language:  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties set  forth  there  are  closely  connected  with  this  semato- 
logical  survey.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  as  regards 
those  verbs  —  mix,  clothe,  gird,  etc.  —  that  have  lost  their 
original  pregnancy,  now  being  used  as  mere  cliches. 

Images  and  poetical  ornaments  of  Swinburne's 
language. 

There  are  two  natural  sources  of  the  images  and  poeti- 
cal terms  of  a  poet,  nature  and  literature;  and  nature  must 
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of  course  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  wider  meaning  than 
usual. 

Generally,  the  former  kind  of  images  are  characterized 
in  Swinburne  by  pregnancy  and  great  poetical  power  of 
enchantment;  and  not  seldom  the  latter  help  to  produce 
the  frequent  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  Swinburne's 
language. 

it  will  be  best  to  let  the  images  borrowed  from  nature 
plead  their  own  cause. 

I,     13,  .  .  .  Where  tides  of  grass  break  into  foam  of  flowers, 
Or  where  the  wind's  feet  shine  along  the  sea. 

145,  ...  those  high  songs  of  thine 
That  stung  the  sense  like  wine, 
Or  fell  more  soft  than  dew  or  snow  by  night, 
Or  wailed  as  in  some  flooded  cave 
Sobs  the  strong  broken  spirit  of  a  wave. 

178,  the  sound  .  .  .  cleaves  night  as  an  arrow  asunder. 

199,  Your  feet  in  the  full-grown  grasses 
Moved  soft  as  a  weak  wind  blows; 
You  passed  me  as  April  passes  .  .  . 

IV,  38,  ...  each  on  each 

Hung  with  strange  eyes  and  hovered  as  a  bird 
Wounded,  and  each  mouth  trembled  for  a  word; 
Their  heads  neared,  and  their  hands  were  drawn  in  one. 
And  they  saw  dark,  though  still  the  unsunken  sun 
Far  through  fine  rain  shot  fire  into  the  south. 
And  their  four  lips  became  one  burning  mouth. 

V,  174,  Ages  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  sad  glad  poet 

Whose     soul    was    a    wild    dove    lost    in    the    whirling 
snow  ... 
IV,  201,  And  down  a  dim  deep  woodland  way 
They  rode  between  the  boughs  asway 
With  flickering  winds  whose  flash  and  play 
Made  sunlight  sunnier  where  the  day 
Laughed,  leapt,  and  fluttered  like  a  bird 
Caught  in  a  light  loose  leafy  net 
That  earth  for  amorous  heaven  had  set 
To  hold  and  see  the  sundawn  yet 
And  hear  what  morning  heard. 

The  last  lines  quoted  [from  -The  Tale  of  Balen^]  also 
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exemplify  impressions  and  images  of  a  half  literary,  half 
natural  kind;  probably  they  have  come  through  the  medium 
of  the  literature  of  antiquity  or  that  of  the  Renaissance.  1 
shall  give  some  more  instances  of  the  same  type. 

I,  245,  Iron  and  fire  and  the  white  body  of  snow  .  .  . 

III,  39,  Dawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold. 

IV,  15,  And  even  with  that  the  full-grown  feet  of  day 

Sprang  upright  on  the  quivering  water-way. 

An  image,  or  a  metaphor,  usually  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  or  a  noun  and  a  verb. 
I  shall  give  some  examples  of  adjectives  of  the  type  1  am 
treating. 

III,  317,  Death's  cold  sweet  soundless  wind  .  .  . 
321,  One  low  long  lovely  loveless  call  .  .  . 

IV,  95,  .  .  .  When  blown  foam  keeps  the  loud  air  blind. 

The  multiplying  of  examples  would  of  course  be  an 
easy  thing,  but  will  hardly  have  any  interest.  I  wish  to 
mention,  however,  that  the  adjectives  sometimes  have  an 
elliptical  character : 

1,  208,  .  .  .  Who  in  the  glad  thick  streets  go  up  and  down. 

(<  thickly  crowded]. 
IV,     19,  And  the  long  wrangling  wars  of  that  loud  land. 

|<:  filled  with  clamourj. 

Verbs  of  this  category  we  find  for  instance  in: 
I,     63,  And  mix  his  immortality  with  death. 

155,  What  gave  th*  thy  wisdom?  What  stories 
That  stung  thee,  what  visions  that  smote? 
Wert  thou  pure  and  a  maiden,  Dolores, 
When  desire  took  thee  first  by  th"e  throat? 
181,  ...  when  the  fields  catch  flower  .  .  . 
IV,     16,  Song  .  .  .  had  its  fill  and  died 

And  all  the  hearts  were  fed  upon  it  sighed. 
23,  ...  this  gives  his  soul  such  bitterness  to  drink. 

I  go  on  to  images  borrowed  from  literature,  beginning 
with  such  as  are  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 

I,     27,  Why  wilt  thou  eat  the  husk  of  evil  speech? 
Wear  wisdom  for  that  veil  about  thy  head 
And  goodness  for  the  binding  of  thy  brows. 
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1,     55,  Thy  lord  the  summer  is  good  to  follow 
And  fair  the  feet  of  thy  lover  the  spring: 
But  what  wilt  thou  say  to  the  spring  thy  lover? 
141,  Set    a    word    in    thy    lips    to   stand  before  God  with  a 

word  in  thy  mouth. 
227,  My  stature  was  a  strong  man's  length: 
My  neck  was  like  a  place  of  strength 
Built  with  white  walls,  even  and  hard. 

From  classical  literature  the  following  images  probably 
derive  their  origin: 

I,     63,  ...  behold 

Cast  forth  of  heaven  with  feet  of  awful  gold 

And  plumeless  wings  that  make  the  bright  air  blind 

Lightning  .  .  . 

in,  309,  For  as  wild  mares  in  Thessaly  grow  great 
With  child  of  ravishing  winds,  that  violate 
Their  leaping  length  of  limb  with  manes  like  fire 
And  eyes  outburning  heaven's 
With  fires  more  violent  than  the  burning  levin's 
And  breath  drained  out  and  desperate  of  desire, 
Even  so  the  spirit  in  him,  when  winds  grew  strong. 
Grew  great  with  child  of  song. 

IV,     31,  Then  as  the  fuller-feathered  hours  grew  long 

He  holp  to  speed  their  warm  soft  feet  with  song. 

The  personifications  of  the  literature  of  classical  anti- 
quity and  that  of  the  Renaissance  were  adopted  to  a  large 
extent  by  Swinburne:  especially  was  this  the  case  during 
the  first  period  of  his  poetry. 

I,      2,  Then  Fear  said:  1  am  Pity  that  was  dead. 
And  Shame  said:  1  am  Sorrow  comforted. 
And  Lust  said:  1  am  Love. 
II,  231,  I  the  soul]  Sees  force  take  dowerless  fraud  to  wife 
And  fear  from  fraud's  incestuous  bed 
Crawl   forth  and  smite  his  father  dead ; 
232,  Sees  death  made  drunk  with  war,  sees  time 
Weave  many-coloured  crime  with  crime. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  where  such  images  and 
allusions  prevail  the  intelligibility  of  the  poem  will  be 
risked   in  a  high  degree.     Thus,  when  'Our  Lady  of  Pain' 
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is    addressed    in    the    following    terms    (in    allusion  to  the 
Litany  of  Our  Lady:  O  Turris  Ebiirnea): 

I,  154,  O  garment  not  golden  but  gilded, 

O  garden  where  all  men  may  dwell, 

O  tower  not  of  ivory  but  builded 

By  hands  that  reach  heaven  from  hell .  .  . 

Or  when  words  assemble  to  a  roundel  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

V,  120,  Years  upon  years,  as  a  watch  by  night  that  passes, 
Pass,  and  the  light  of  their  eyes  is  fire  that  sears 
Slowly  the  hopes  of  the  fruit  that  life  amasses 
Years  upon  years. 

in  spite  of  all  its  perfection  of  form,  one  must  often 
apply  to  Swinburne's  poetry  his  own  words: 

IV,  101,  ...  all  this  wild  sweet  waste  of  sweet  vain  breath. 

in  his  gallery  of  images  and  expressions  Swinburne 
has  some  that  return  over  and  over  again.  Originally  they 
have  had  some  power  of  suggestion,  but  now  they  have 
sunk  to  the  state  of  cliches.  They  are  mostly  derived 
from  nature. 

Flowers  of  any  kind  —  but  more  especially  roses,  lilies 
and  myrtles  —  play  a  great  role  in  Swinburne's  poetry, 
being  constantly  used  in  images  and  illustrating  adjectives 
—  flower-soft,  rose-white,  etc.  —  But  by  means  of  a  trans- 
fer of  meaning  they  also  get  a  figurative  use  in  cases  where 
they  have  no  application  whatever. 

The    change    of    meaning    is  still  rather  slight  in  the 

following  instances: 

1.  58,  And  all  the  fruit  of  night  and  flower  of  days  .  .  . 
60,  And  summer  and  flower  of  women  and  of  years. 
63,  And  life  yield  up  her  flower  to  violent  fate. 

On    the    other   hand,    the    following    cases    are    very 

peculiar: 

I,     53,  And  the  sea  moving  saw  before  it  move 

One   moon-flower  making  all  the  foam-flowers  fair  .  .  . 
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II,  235,  .  .  .  feels  the  full  flower  of  morning  shed 

And  fluent  sunrise  round  him  rolled. 

In  the  same  way  fire,  flame,  foam  are  often  used  as 
mere  cliches,  as  in 

I,     62,  Through  flanielike  foam  of  the  sea's  closing  lips, 

and  other  instances. 

Hours  is  also  a  favourite  word  with  Swinburne, 
especially  while  rhyming  with  flowers,  and  is  sometimes 
used  stereotypically, 

I,       1,  A  lady  clothed  like  summer  with  sweet  hours. 

Other  instances  are  easy  to  collect. 

Verbs,  however,  are  especially  liable  to  this  loss  of 
their  original  meaning.  Clothe,  gird,  shoe  and  mix,  for 
instance,  are  used  for  any  kind  of  mental  qualities.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  with  clothe.  Perhaps  we  have 
to  suppose  the  influence  of  the  Bible  [cf.  I,  27,  quoted  on 
page  60  above];  or  else  the  original  type  of  these  con- 
structions may  be: 

I,  194,  Immortal  are  they,  clothed  with  powers. 

Cf.  the  following  instances. 

1,    78,  Far  up  above  the  years  and  nations 

The  high  gods  clothed  and  crowned  with  patience. 
122,  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  shall  I  unclothe  my  soul  thereof? 
142,  ...  they  are  clothed  with  sickness  of  soul  .  .  . 
11,  260,  fthy    people]    Clothed   with   thy  thoughts  and  girt  with 

thy  desires. 
Ill,  197,  But    faith  is  theirs;  and  with  faith  they  are  girded  and 

helmed  and  shod  .  .  . 
II,  112,  Thy  children  whose  bare  feet  were  shod  with  thunder. 

Their  bare  hands  mailed  with  fire. 
I,     63,  .  .  .  nor  mix  their  hearts  with  music. 

III,  77,  If  thy  sweet  sense  might  mix  itself  with  ours. 

Of  course  these  mannerisms  are  mostly  found  in  the 
first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads  :  the  later  works  are 
less  marred  by  them. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  is  of  course  a  somewhat  delicate  task  to  decide  what 
motives  have  been  decisive  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
in  the  word-formation  of  a  poet.  Only  the  number  and 
frequency  of  evidences  can  establish  a  motive  quite  cer- 
tainly; and  from  this  point  of  view  1  have  felt  able  to  lay 
down  the  following  four  motives  as  decisive  for  the  whole 
of  Swinburne's  work. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  must  already  have  shown 
to  how  large  an  extent  the  grammar  of  Swinburne  is  an 
artificial  attempt  at  a  revival  of  dead  stages  of  English. 
Not  only  the  general  spirit  but  also  the  details  of  his  gram- 
mar are  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Elizabethan, 
and  pre-Elizabethan,  times.  We  shall  find  the  same  facts 
in  an  investigation  of  his  vocabulary.  Take  at  random  a 
poem  of  Swinburne's  and  you  must  be  struck  by  the  old- 
time  breath  that  issues  from  it:  the  words  may  be  archaisms 
of  that  kind  which  is  partly  known  to  the  average  reader, 
or  they  may  be  completely  waked  up  from  oblivion  by 
Swinburne.  Statistics  would,  I  think,  show  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  vocabulary  to  fall  under  these  categories; 
but  no  statistics  are  wanted  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  that 
Swinburne's  vocabulary  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  modern  English.  Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  any 
of  his  works  is  quite  sufficient. 
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This  archaism  in  the  choice  of  words  has  involved 
the  creation  of  words  after  archaic  models.  In  this  cate- 
gory of  formations  I  count,  for  instance,  those  of  substan- 
tives in  -ing,  -er,  and  several  adjective  derivations.  The 
former  chiefly  occur  in  connections,  and  under  circum- 
stances, that  make  this  supposition  probable;  and  a  full- 
ness of  meaning  is  bestowed  on  formations  with  suffixes 
like  -////,  -less,  whose  prime  meaning  is  now  completely 
forgotten.  Compounds  of  this  type  are  of  course  difficult 
to  register,  as  the  analogy  that  underlies  a  compound  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  more  than  anything  else. 

In  the  formation  of  most  compounds,  as  well  as  in 
most  derivations,  the  chief  motive  will  always  be  the  same: 
to  give  a  greater  power  of  speaking,  a  greater  pregnancy 
or  living  energy  to  the  individual  word.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  and  elementary  conditions  of  poetry, 
there  is  hardly  any  need  to  enter  on  a  special  and  detailed 
statement.  The  aim  at  freshness  and  originality  must  logi- 
cally   underlie    every  other  motive  that  can  be  established. 

in  public  opinion  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  the  Introduction  (page  7),  Swinburne  stands 
and  will  stand  as  the  Paganini  of  lyrical  poetry.  It  is  al- 
ways a  hazardous  enterprise  to  prophesy  about  these  things: 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  Shelley,  each  after  his  own  ge- 
neration, have  found  new  possibilities  of  expression  in  the 
English  language  and  have  all  been  supposed  to  reach  the 
final  point,  only  to  be  excelled  by  their  successors.  I 
have  seen  one  and  the  same  poem  by  Byron  —  <  Though 
the  day  of  my  destiny's  over>  —  declared  to  be  'perfect 
music'  by  Poe,  and  relegated  to  a  foot-note  by  Wratislaw, 
as  being  'intolerable  doggerel'.  It  hardly  seems  probable, 
however,  that  it  will  be  so  in  the  case  of  Swinburne,  and, 
to  return  to  the  subject,  his  mastership  of  word-music  has 
been  of  the  greatest  importance  from  our  present  point  of 
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view.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  that  metrical  mo- 
tives play  a  principal  role  in  Swinburne's  choice  of  words 
and  word-formations,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  particular  point. 

Word-music  depends,  of  course,  on  two  factors,  metre 
and  sounds:  and  both  are  naturally  and  intimately  connec- 
ted. Swinburne's  mastery  over  metre  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world's  literature.  Some  few  metres  he 
undoubtedly  prefers  to  the  rest  [as  the  metre  of  Dolores, 
and  that  of  England:  An  Ode\;  but  on  the  whole  the  metres 
vary  with  the  poems.  Still,  metres  do  not  affect  us  very 
much  from  our  present  point  of  view.  It  is  certain  that 
some  grammatical  changes  might  be  traced  to  this  source, 
as  the  very  striking  use  of  an  for  a  (V,  88),  or  the  -en 
plural,  or  the  -en  past  participles,  it  is  furthermore  certain 
that  the  choice  of  words  and  the  word-formations  must 
very  often  be  influenced  by  the  subtleties  of  metre  (other 
than  the  mere  exigencies  of  rhyme),  but  to  what  extent, 
and  where,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  music  that  is  produced  by 
glidings  and  repetitions  of  sounds  plays  a  role  in  these 
matters  which  is  not  only  of  the  utmost  importance  but 
also  clearly  demonstrable  in  many  cases.  Of  course  the 
extent  of  this  influence  will  also  always  remain  a  thing 
only  known  to  the  poet  himself,  and  perhaps  not  even  to 
him.  But  when  we  find  words  new-created  in  such  con- 
nections as  are  shown  by  the  prefix-formations  of  verbs, 
we  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  influence  of  word-music 
as  a  proved  fact.  1  have  also  felt  justified  in  assuming  it 
as  a  possible  factor  in  several  other  cases,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  following  paragraphs. 

Swinburne's  genius,  says  Wratislaw,  was  ripened  under 
many  alien  influences:  the  Latin  literature  of  the  decadence, 
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the  Greek  dramatists  and  lyrists,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
French  medieval  scribes  and  rhymers. 

it  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  consequence  that  an  im- 
pressionable spirit  like  his  should  preserve  the  deepest  traces 
of  these  influences.  Just  as  this  is  shown  by  several  pecu- 
liarities of  his  grammar,  so  also  it  appears  from  certain 
parts  of  his  vocabulary.  As  regards  the  choice  of  words, 
we  need  only  read  the  first  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads » 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  foreign  influences  —  influences 
that  may  have  reached  the  poet  immediately  or  through  the 
medium  of  older  English  literature.  Examples  of  the  for- 
mer kind  are  given  by  the  introductory  ballads  and  by  the 
legend  called  The  Two  Dreams,  while  the  legend  of  St. 
Dorothy  and  the  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe  represent  the 
latter  kind  of  foreign  influence,  as  far  as  a  distinction  can 
be  made.  As  regards  word-formation  there  is  especially 
one  whole  group  of  formations,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  where  we  may  follow  the  traces 
of  the  influence  just  named.  I  refer  to  participles  and  their 
combinations.  In  other  departments  it  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  any  absolute  facts,  but  now  and  then  there  appears 
some  formation  of  decidedly  foreign  colouring.  Most  of 
these  cases,  however,  fall  under  the  categories  of  para- 
phrase (as  in  those  of  Sappho),  or  parody  (as  in  Hepta- 
logia»). 


As  regards  the  following  chapters,  they  are  based  on 
the  investigations  by  Dyboski  of  Tennyson's  vocabulary. 
In  one  main  point,  however,  they  differ  from  these.  Dy- 
boski seems  to  swallow  everything  indiscriminately,  and 
thus  succeeds  in  placing  to  Tennyson's  account  many 
hundreds  of  cases,  of  which  probably  one  half  will  be  found 
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in  N.  E.  D.  I  cannot  see  the  good  of  this,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  word-formations  or  from  that  of  choice 
of  words.  From  the  former  standpoint,  it  is  absurd  to 
regard  simple  formations  like  lakelet,  womanhood,  persistence, 
devilry,  as  in  any  way  formed  anew  by  Tennyson  or  charac- 
teristic of  his  language,  for  they  are  well-known  by  anybody 
and  used  in  well-known  senses.  From  the  latter  stand- 
point, it  is  frequently  misleading  to  register  the  choice  of 
words  under  the  different  headings  of  suffixes,  etc.  Under 
these  headings,  then,  1  have  only  included  such  formations 
as  are  either  new  (not  to  be  found  in  N.  E.  D.  or  C.  D.) 
or  given  as  obsolete  by  these  dictionaries.  Cases  where  a 
change  of  meaning  occurs  have  also  been  given  here.  When, 
however,  some  general  tendency  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  a  group  of  suffixes,  etc  (as  with  adjectives  and 
verbs),  or  of  compositions  (as  with  participles)  1  have  also 
given  a  survey  of  this  tendency  and  sometimes  illustrated 
it  by  words  that  may  be  found  in  dictionaries.  All  such 
cases  have  been  emphasized. 

I  trust  that  no  formations  of  importance  will  be  found 
wanting  from  the  subjoined  list. 


I.     Substantives. 

a.     Derivation. 

1.  There  are  some  things  of  interest  in  the  suffix- 
derivation  of  substantives,  but  I  can  not  find  any  favourite 
suffix  of  the  same  kind  as  those  set  down  by  Dyboski 
for  the  word-formation  of  Tennyson.  The  only  possible 
exception  would  be  the  suffix  -ing.  1  therefore  arrange 
this  survey  in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  with 

-age,  which  only  presents  the  archaic  use  of  fraught- 
age  =  freightage. 

IV,  137,  .  .  .  with  royal  ware  for  fraiiglitagc. 

-ance;  we  find  the  old  obsolete  form  to  the  utter- 
ance, in 

III,  147,  And  cursed  of  God  most  high  to  the  utterance. 
A  new  formation  with  this  suffix  occurs  in: 

111,  301,  ...  his  heart 

Singing,  bade  heaven  and  wind  and  sea  bear  part 
In  one  live  song's  reiterance  .  .  . 

Though  -er  does  not  play  the  same  role  in  Swin- 
burne as  in  Tennyson,  his  language  still  shows  a  tendency 
to  give  it  its  full  meaning  of  nomen  agentis.  Only  com- 
pound substantives,  however,  show  any  new  creations: 
still  the  following  constructions  of  single  -^r-nouns  point 
in  the  same  direction: 
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IV,  314,  .  .  .  Hide  your  tears 

Ye  little  weepers,  and  your  laughing  lips 
Ye  laughers  for  a  little  .  .  . 
V,     43,  Come  on  then,  ye  dwellers  by  nature  in  darkness  .  .  . 

Of  compounds  we  may  note: 

II,    83,  And  like  the  thunder-bearer's  was  his  hand  .  .  . 
187,  .  .  .  song-bird  or  storm-bearer,  eagle  or  dove  .  .  . 

III,  120,  O  stout  north-easter. 

Sea-king,  land-waster  .  .  . 
[Cf.  Ill,  IIQ,  O  north-sea  ranger  .  .  .J 

IV,  89,  Be  called  for  all  time  truth-teller  .  .  . 

Logically,  the  following  formation  also  belongs  here: 
111,  119,  O  strong  sea-sailor  .  .  . 

There  may  be  some  influence  from  foreign  literatures 
in  these  words.  Thunder-bearer  has  a  Homeric  sound, 
and  land-waster,  truth-teller,  sea-sailor  remind  one  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry. 

-ess  presents  a  formation  that  may  be  due  to  French 
influence,  as  it  is  found  in  a  series  of  translations  from 
Villon. 

Ill,  133,  The  complaint  of  the  fair  arnwuress. 

In  these  translations,  too,  we  find  the  suffix  -head 
used  in  a  rather  individual  way. 

Ill,  135,  The  bowed  nose  fallen  from  goodlihcad  .  .  . 
153,  Be  not  ye  of  our  fellowhead 

But  pray  to  God  that  he  forgive  us  all. 

The  former  ot  these  N.  E.  D.  gives  as  obsolete;  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  N.  E,  D.  or  C.  D.  It 
is  possible  that  the  difficulties  of  rhyming  have  caused  its 
creation. 

-hood,  the  cognate  suffix  of  -head,  shows  two  forma- 
tions that  are  not  new  but  are  still  rather  unusual. 

II,  178,  1    prophesy  ...  Of    freedom    though   all  manhood  were 
one  slave  .  .  . 
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V,  381,  For    the    brute    from    its  brutchood   looks    up   thus  and 
eyes  life. 

-ing.  The  suffix  -ing,  is  the  one  that  occurs  most 
commonly  in  new  formations,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  particular  instance  in  hand  is  not  a  mere 
participle. 

The  wish  to  give  greater  suggestive  power  to  the 
words  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  new  formations  with 
-ing  where  a  corresponding  single  noun  exists  already. 
None    of  the  following  instances  occur  in  the  dictionaries. 

I,  230,  ...  in  the  extreme  land 

That  hath  sunshine  on  the  one  hand 
And  on  the  other  star-shining  .  .  . 

239,  In  middle  Rome  there  was  in  stone-working 
The  church  of  Venus  .  .  . 

IV,  330,  .  .  .  these  limbs 

Are  as  light  dust  and  crnmblings  from  mine  urn  .  .  . 
317,  .  .  .  cheeks  warm  with  little  hissings. 

Similar  instances  occur  in: 

I,  233,  I  .  .  .  cry  out  with  stoopings  of  my  knee  .  .  . 
IV,     43,  She  laughed  into  the  covering  of  her  hair  .  .  . 
286,  Gates  barred  with  groanings  manifold. 

In  these  cases  1  also  think  that  the  archaic  motive  of 
word-formation  may  safely  be  supposed  to  have  had  some 
influence. 

Cases  also  occur  where  no  corresponding  noun  exists 
already. 

I,     33,  For  death,  for  marriage,  and  for  cliild-getting 
1  set  my  curse  against  him  as  a  sword  .  .  . 

240,  .  .  .  this  wine-shedding  should  be 

Made  of  the  shedding  of  Adonis'  blood  .  .  . 

III,  55,  And   save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting  . . . 
IQS,  This  is  my  thirtieth  year  of  wayfaring  .  .  . 

IV,  318,  My  name  is  a  consuming. 

Forgetting,  obsolete  (N.  E.  D.);  consuming,  quoted 
from  this  line  in  Swinburne. 
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A  new  collective  word  is  formed  by  this  suffix  in 

V,  382,  .  .  .  crabs  claws  .  .  .  keen  as  a  boar's  toothing. 

-let.  The  diminutive  suffixes  do  not  show  many 
peculiar  forms,     -let  gives  the  following  two: 

VI,  50,  No  touch  may  loosen  the  black  braced  helmlets 

For  the  wild  elves'  heads  of  the  wild  waves  wrought. 
As  flowers  on  the  sea  are  her  small  green  realmlcts. 
Like  heavens  made  out  of  a  child's  heart's  thought. 

N.  E.  D.  quotes  the  former  from  Swinburne;  the  latter 
is  not  found  in  C.  D.  —  The  obsolete  altarlet  occurs  in 
II,  333:  the  f tameless  altarlets. 

2.     Prefixes. 

Some  obsolete  words  occur  for  which  the  modern 
language  has  substituted  fuller  forms:  vantage,  for  advan- 
tage (IV,  187),  broideries  for  embroideries  {IV,  225),  closure, 
for  enclosure  (IV,  330).  On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes 
find  a  fuller  form  than  is  now  usual,  as  in  ensign,  for 
sign  (V,  103).  Else  there  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  use 
of  prefixes. 

b.  1.     Composition:  Substantives  witli  substantives. 

The  classification  adopted  by  Dyboski  for  the  com- 
pounds of  Tennyson  also  covers  the  corresponding  number 
of  formations  of  Swinburne.  D.  divides  compound  sub- 
stantives into  four  groups:  the  first  group  consists  of  cases 
where  a  purely  genitive  relation  exists  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  compound,  which  genitive,  however,  can  be 
of  different  kinds.  In  the  second  group  the  relation  is  a 
prepositional  one.  The  third  and  fourth  might  be  called 
types  of  coordination:  either  the  relation  between  the  sub- 
stantives may  be  expressed  by  a  simple  and  [type:  soldier- 
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priest],    or    one    is    used    to   illustrate  some  quality  of  the 
other  [type:  honey-converse] 

1  (a)  Starting  with  the  genitive  type,  I  take  the  more 
striking  examples  one  by  one,  and  give  a  list  of  the  others. 

I,  33,  As  marriage-fodder,  snuffed  about  of  kine  .  .  . 
Ill,  You  seem  a  thing  that  hinges  hold 

A  love-machine 

With  clock-work  joints  of  supple  gold  — 

No  more,  Faustine. 

II,  Dedication,  Men  bring  you  love-offerings  of  tears. 

And  sorrow  the  kiss  that  assuages, 
And  slaves  the  hate-offerings  of  wrongs  .  .  . 
227,  These  weak  word-offerings  wearisome. 

Evidently  the  last  three  formations  are  analogies  of 
Biblical  expressions  (e.  g.  peace-offering,  sin-offering). 

It  is  clear  that  the  sea  will  be  found  to  be  the  source 
of  many  compounds.     I  collect  some  of  them  here. 

II,  7,  Thou  lulled  with  sea-sound  of  a  thousand  caves 

And  lit  with  sea-shine  . .  . 
195,  The  long  green  heaving  sea-field  through  .  .  . 

III,  26,  Flowers  on  salt  wind  and  sprinkled  sea-dews  fed. 
293,  From  field  to  green  field  of  the  water-world  .  .  . 

IV,  392,  And  the  surf-smoke  under  it  lies  like  fume  .  .  . 

Dew  also  gives  the  compound  dew-flake  (IV,  105), 
with  which  we  may  compare  rain-flaice  (IV,  260),  and  sun- 
flake  (IV,  189)   —  all  on  the  analogy  of  snow-flake. 

Tree,  and  flower,  also  give  several  cases  of  compo- 
sition.  —  We  find 

II,    76,  The  life-tree  am  I, 

which  is  given  in  N.  E.  D.     With  this  compare: 

V,  216,  Now  the  hand  that  smote  the  death-tree  now  disrooted 

Plants  the  refuge-tree  that  has  man's  hope  for  root; 
Also  IV,  8,  My  singing  sign  that  makes  the  song-tree  flower. 

Flower   and    blossom    occur,    for  instance,  in:  breast- 
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flower  (I,  84),  breast-blossom  (1,  83)  fire-flower  (I,  180), 
snow-flower  (III,  171),  spray-flower  (III,  2^5),  dew- flower  {W, 
155),  poison-flower  (IV,  230). 

Other  rather  striking  formations  are: 

11,  120,  .  .  .  the  blood-beats  of  song  .  .  . 

124,  ...  the  earth-god  Freedom  .  .  . 

125,  .  .  .  the  earth-soul  Freedom  .  .  . 

III,  81,  ...  the  birth-god  of  my  day  .  .  . 

IV,  8,  A  storm-star  that  sea-farers  .  .  . 

178,  As  rain-stars  blurred  and  marred  by  rain  .  .  . 
125,  Those  knightly  name-fellows  .  .  . 
157,  In  hawthorn-time  the  heart  grows  light  .  .  . 
161,  In  linden-time  the  heart  is  high  .  .  . 
344,  A  maiden  crowned  with  song-wreath  .  .  . 
365,  Join  hands  in  battle-grip  for  death. 
V,     24,  The  husband-slayer  fordone  by  swordstroke  .  .  . 

285,  They  call  our  pebble-gift  a  gem  .  .  . 
VI,     51,  For  her  were  the  rocks  clothed  round  with  thunder 

And    the    crests    of    them    carved    by  the  storm-smith's 
craft  .  .  . 
153,  Shone,  or  seemed  to  shine  and  swim 

Through  the  cloud-surf  great  and  grim  .  .  . 

As  regards  the  motive  of  these  formations,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  in  all,  the  will  to  gain  a  deeper  impres- 
sion through  a  shorter  expression.  The  analogy  that  is 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  composition  may  perhaps  be 
the  only  source  of  a  neu'  formation,  as  in  earth-god,  blood- 
beat,  name-fellow.  There  may  also  be  supposed  some  in- 
fluence of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Scandinavian  poetry  in  a  word 
like  storm-smith  (cf.  p.  73  above,  land-waster,  etc.). 

In  some  cases,  one  part  of  the  compound  is  closely 
connected  with  some  other  word  of  the  sentence;  thus 
the  birth-god  of  my  day  =  the  god  of  my  birth-day;  the 
fleshly  dungeon-dress  (not  given  above)  =  the  dress  of  the 
fleshly  dungeon;  in  battle-grip  for  death  =  in  grip  of 
battle  for  (life  and)  death.  A  striking  case  of  'inversion' 
occurs  in 
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I,  29,  But  thou  wast  hewn  out  of  an  iron  womb 

And  fed  with  molten  mother-snow  for  milk  .  .  . 

evidently  =  with  molten  snow  for  mother-milk. 

I  append  a  list  of  some  other  compounds  that  ex- 
plain themselves,  though'  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  dic- 
tionaries. 

1,  269,  ankle-wrings;  wrist-rings; 

242,  banner-bird;  168,  grave-pit; 
\l,  280,  bride-feast,  bride-followers,  bride-song; 

165,  rose-pleasance ;  11,  war-wind; 
lil,     36,  flower-belt;  146,  lake-springs ; 

171,  snowshine ; 
IV,     70,  billow-belt;  32,  rhyme-bell; 
39,  y ester-sun; 

1  (b).  The  second  group  of  purely  substantival  com- 
pounds is  not  very  frequent;  and  several  cases  approach 
those  that  have  just  been  treated.  The  relation  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  compound  is,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  a  prepositional  one;  or  it  may  sometimes  be  still 
more  complicated. 

The  following  instances  can,  1  think,  riglitly  claim  a 
place  here;  possibly  there  may  be  some  hesitation  concern- 
ing the  two  first: 

I,       3,  And  girdled  in  thy  golden  singing-coat. 
Come  thou  before  my  lady  and  say  this. 
I,  289,  The  fair  grass  was  my  bearing-bread, 
The  well-water  my  washing-wine  .  .  . 
II,  126,  As  this  night  was  bright 
With  thy  cradle-ray, 
Very  light  of  light, 
Turn  the  wild  world's  night 
To  thy  perfect  day. 

[Christmas  AntiphonesJ. 
273,  Thine  let  the  wind  that  can,  by  sea  or  land, 
Wrest  from  thy  banner-hand  .  .  . 
IV,     35,  The  light  ship  lifted  her  long  quivering  bows  . .  . 
Out  of  the  wave-breach  .  .  . 
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IV,  352,  We  have  for  all  our  good  things  .  .  .  curses,  cares, 

Sea-lcagiicr  and  land-shipwreck  .  .  . 
364,  Old  men,  grey  borderers  on  the  march  of  death, 

Tongue-fighters,  tough  of  talk  and  sinewy  speech  .  .  . 

V,  56,  ...  And  priest-polluted  by  such  prayer 

As  poisons  air, 

Tongue-worship  of  the  tongue  that  slays. 
212,  She   that   turned    Spain's   ships   to    cloudwrack    at  the 
blasting  of  her  breath  .... 

The  motives  of  these  formations  are  treated  in  the 
next  division. 

1  (c).  Substantives  with  substantives:  the  words  have 
a  coordinate  relation  to  each  other. 

[type:  soldier-priest]. 

I  have  found  one  instance  out  of  many  that  very  aptly 
illustrates  the  origin  of  a  number  of  instances  of  this  class. 

V,  65,  ...  Here  in  Shakespeare's  vision,  a  flower  of  her  kin 
forsaken. 

Lay  in  her  golden  raiment  alone  on  the  wild  wave's  edge 

Surely  by  no  shore  else  but  here  on  the  bank  storm- 
shaken, 

Perdita,  bright  as  a  dew-drop  engilt  of  the  sun  on  the 
sedge  .  .  . 

And  over  the  babe-flower  gently  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
elder 

Bowed  compassionate,  hoar  as  the  hawthorn-blossom 
in  spring  .  .  . 

Leaving  the  analogy  with  baby-bird  etc.  out  of  the 
question,  we  can  here  follow  the  'confluence'  of  the  two 
ideas  to  the  single  word  in  a  way  that  is  very  seldom 
afforded. 

In  a  similar  way  we  must,  of  course,  explain  most  of 
these  formations.  1  think,  however,  that  1  am  able  to  show 
one  more  source  of  formations  of  this  type.  If  we  compare 
the  following  cases,  the  correspondence  of  sounds  between 
the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  compound  can  not  fail  to 
attract  our  attention. 
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II,   168,  Italia;  this  thing  missed  his  eyes; 

The  old  mother-might,  the  breast,  the  face  .  .  . 
169,  The  sacred  shadow  of  thy  pain, 

Thine  the  true  maiden-mother,  slain 
And  raised  again. 
36,  At  whose  most  holy  breast 

Four  times  a  godlike  soldier-saviour  hung  .  .  . 

III,  94,  O  mother-month,  where  have  they  hidden  thee? 
316,  Like  that  pale  princess-priest  of  Priam's  blood  .  .  . 

IV,  43,  Not  as  that  white  queen's  of  the  virgin  hunt 

Once,  whose  crown-crescent  .  .  . 
V,  272,  If  childhood  were  not  in  the  world. 

But  only  men  and  women  grown; 

No  baby-locks  in  tendrils  curled. 

No  baby-blossoms  blown  .  .  . 
275,  More  sweet  than  spring  triumphant  hears 

Ring  through  the  revel-rout  of  May  .  .  . 
286,  For  gifts  above  all  others, 

What  guerdon-gift  may  be? 

The  alliteration  is  specially  striking  in  some  of  the 
above  cases  (ill,  316,  V,  272).  -  On  the  whole,  then,  I 
believe  that  no  inconsiderable  influence  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  aim  at  word-music,  although,  of  course  most  forma- 
tions depend  on  the  usual  motive  of  freshness  and  con- 
creteness. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  instances  already  quoted, 
mother  plays  an  important  role  in  formations  of  this  class. 
Besides  the  above  examples  we  may  mention: 

III,  273,   The  Witch-Mother;  the  title  of  a  poem;  and 

IV,  330,  Thou  too,  the  bitter  mother  and  mother-plague 

Of  this  my  weary  body. 

Some  other  striking  compounds  are  the  following. 

II,     25,  Make  yourselves  wings,  O  tarrying  feet  of  fate, 
And  hidden  hour  that  hast  our  hope  to  bear, 
A  child-god,  through  the  morning-coloured  gate  .  .  . 
18,  The  golden-headed  worm 
Made  headless  for  a  term 
The  king-snake  .  .  .  ^cf.  VI,  130  man-snake] 
169,  [Me]  Thou  madest  a  choral-souled  boy-priest. 
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With  the  babc-f lower,  already  quoted  (page  79),  we 
may  compare: 

V,  266,  The  twin-born  human-fathered  sister-flower. 
Finally,  in  a  parody  in  the  «Heptalogia     we  find 

V,  397,    And    the    soul    plants    spirit-lilies    in    sick    leagues    of 

human  slush. 

1  d.  Between  this  groups  and  the  next  one  —  com- 
pounds where  one  part  illustrates  some  quality  of  the  other 
—   stands  the  following  instance: 

III,  123,  ...  the  lily-flames  leaping. 

The  glad  red  lilies  that  burn   in  our  sight. 

The  fourth  type  is,  in  fact,  very  small  in  number.  The 
meaning  of  the  first  of  the  following  examples  is  somewhat 
obscure;  the  others  explain  themselves. 

IV,  8,  The  keen  girl-star  of  golden  Juliet  .  .  . 
29,  ...  all  the  thunder-hours  of  strife  .  .  . 

VI,  182,  .  .  .  May,  whom  Chaucer  hailed 

With  all  his  happy  might  of  heart, 
And  gave  thy  rose-bright  daisy-tips 
Strange  fragrance  from  his  amorous  lips  .  ,  . 

Finally,  we  find  one  of  these  compounds  in  an  adjec- 
tival position. 

IV,  8,  .  .  .  the  wind-foot  year. 

2.  Substantives  may  form  compounds  not  only  with 
themselves  but  also  with  adjectives,  verbs  and  adverbs. 
These  formations,  however,  do  not  reach  any  high  num- 
ber in  Swinburne. 

Among  adjectival  compounds,  we  may  note  the 
following. 

1,  338,  .  .  .  fancies  of  her  life 

And  soft  half-thoughts  that  ended  suddenly  .  .  . 
II,     71,  By  the  cross-winds  of  defeat  and  of  disaster  .  .  . 
179,  Some  antelopes  and  wild-deer  dead  .  .  . 

V,  419,  Thank  my  stars  I'm  as  free  from  mock-modesty,  friend  .  .  . 

6 
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The  last  instance  occurs  in  a  parody  of  Browning  in 
«Heptalogia>.  -  With  half-thoughts  we  may  logically  couple 

I,  256,  .  .  .  the  smooth  semi-tones. 

1  have  only  noted  one  case  of  composition  of  a  verb 
and  a  substantive,  the  archaic  pick-purses,  which  occurs  in 

I,  243,  And  haled  her  forth  as  men  hale  pic/(-purses. 
Adverbs  now  and  then  form  connections  of  this  class. 

We  find,  with  after: 

II,  64,  We  thy  latter  sons,  the  men  thine  after-birth. 

Over  occurs  in  the  obsolete  overfall,  for  waterfall  (IV, 
177),  and  in 

IV,  289,  But  ye,  keep  ye  on  earth 

Your  lips  from  over-speech. 

Finally,  we  find  under  in 

V,  58,  Steadfast  as  sorrow,  fiery-sad,  and  sweet 

With  iinderthoughts  of  love  .  .  . 

Here  I  also    place  a  composition    of   an    ordinal  and 
a  noun: 

IV,  341,  Hallowing  her  fame  with  flower  of  third-year  feasts. 


As  may  be  seen  from  this  survey,  the  compounds  of 
the  substantive  greatly  surpass  its  derivations  in  number, 
and  yet  they  afford  no  very  great  material  for  treatment.  The 
bulk  of  new  formations  in  Swinburne  is  found  in  the  de- 
partment of  adjectival  words,  still  to  a  less  extent  in  that 
of  pure  adjectives,  to  which  I  now  pass  on. 


II.    Adjectives. 

A.     Siiffixal  derivation. 

I.  Stems.  Some  of  the  adjective  formations  in  Swin- 
burne may  be  traced  to  verbal  stems:  in  these  cases  the 
verbal  meaning  which  still  sticks  to  the  stem  has  more  or 
less  changed  the  meaning  of  the  suffix. 

Instances  of  this  occur  in: 

I,  170,  No  growth  of  moor  or  coppice, 
No  heather-flower  or  vine, 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine  .  .  . 

[evidently:  never  to  bloom]. 

II,  18,  It  seemed  for  his  sole  sake 

Impossible  to  break 

And    woiindless  of  the  worm  that  waits  and  stings  .  . . 
[evidently:  not  to  be  wounded). 
25,  And  thou  whose  trackless  foot 
Mocks  hope's  or  fear's  pursuit  .  .  . 

[probably:  not  to  be  tracked]. 

The  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  case  of 
footless,  III,  56: 

Thee  also  with  fair  flesh  and  singing  spell 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 
Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod. 
And  shadows  hot  from  hell. 

The  stem  may  be  the  substantive  foot  «  foot-print), 
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or  it  may  be  a  verb  [^=  not  to  be  trod,  not  allowed  to 
be  visited]. 

With  these  formations  we  may  compare  fathomless 
=:  unfathomable  (II,  05),  and  measureless  —  immeasurable 
(II,  121),  both  well-known  instances  of  this  class. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  suffixes,  too,  that  are  used 
in  formations  of  this  kind.  We  find  the  suffix  -ard  used 
in  the  obsolete  blinkard, 

1,  18,  No  blinkard  heathen  stumbling  for  scant  light  .  .  . 

and  we  find  the  suffix  -ible  used  to  form  a  new  ad- 
jective from  the  verb  engross: 

V,  390,  One  never  should  think  good  impossible. 
Eh?  say  I'd   hide  this  Jew's  oil's  cruse 
His  shop  might  hold  bright  gold,  cngrossible 
By  spy  .  .  . 

This  occurs  in  a  parody  of  Browning  in  the  <  Hepta- 
logia  .  There  also  we  find  two  new  formations  in  -ic,  of 
which  one  is  formed  from  a  verbal  stem. 

V,  397,  To  the  skirts  of  contemplation,  cramped  with    nympho- 

leptic  weight  .  .  . 
397,  And    earth's    soul    yawns    disembowelled    of    her   pan- 
creatic organs  .  . . 

Finally,  the  Romanic  -ent  is  not  unfrequently  used 
with  its  full  meaning  of  a  participle  ending,  as  in 

HI,  337,  .  .  .  the  beam  refrangent  from  the  wave 

VI,  11,  Softlier    here   the    flower-soft    feet    of    refluent  seasons 

glide. 

2.  Suffixes.  There  is,  in  Swinburne's  language,  a 
pervading  tendency  to  restore  to  the  suffixes  of  adjective 
formations  a  fullness  of  meaning  that  is  not  seldom  to  be 
found  in  poetry  but  rarely  in  prose.  All  suffixes  show  this 
tendency  more  or  less:  more  particularly,  however,  does  it 
appear  in  the  case  of  -////  and  -less.     Though  most  of  the 
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examples  below  occur  in  dictionaries,  an  unmistakeable 
deviation  from  the  general  sense  will  be  observed  in  them. 

An  illustration  of  the  difference  of  these  shades  of 
meaning    is  given  very  clearly  in  the  following  two  cases. 

In  A  Song  of  Italy  we  find  the  following  eulogy  of 
Garibaldi: 

II,  265,  Not  with  the  sick  sweet  lips  of  slaves  that  sing 
Praise  thou  no  priest  or  king. 
No  brow-bound  laurel  of  discoloured  leaf, 
But  him,  the  crownless  chief. 

With  this  compare: 

HI,  301,  And  fear  the  high  song  taught  him;  fear  to  be 
Worthless  the  dear  love  of  the  wind  and  sea  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Fear  to  go  crownless  of  the  flower  he  wore 
When  the  winds  loved  him  .  .  . 

Leaving  the  rather  curious  use  of  worthless  in  the 
last  instance  out  of  the  question,  we  here  find  a  rather 
apt  illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  'stressed'  and 
an  'unstressed'  suffix. 

This  stressing  of  the  suffixes  is  chiefly  to  be  observed 
in  the  case  of  -fill  and  -less,  as  has  already  been  said. 
More  particularly  does  it  occur  in  the  case  of  the  latter: 
some  instances  follow  here. 

1,  163,  All  shrines  that  were  Vestal  are  flaineless  ... 

II,     50,  ...  urges  to  shimberlcss  speed  .  .  . 

68,  The  spears  one  shieldless  bosom  breasted  .  .  . 

84,  ...  the  tongiicless  head  .  .  . 

85,  The  phantom  of  a  Christless  cross  .  .  . 
94,  ...  running  with  lampless  hands  .  .  . 

115,  The  pricstless   temples    cry    to  the  thrones  made  king- 
less  .  .  . 

Ill,     Q7,  Youth  with  wreathless  hair  .  .  . 

179,  Red  skies  hang  sunless  yet  .  .  . 

200,  .  .  .  The  moonless  midnight  .  .  . 

311,  The  twilight  hangs  half  starless  ... 

V,     86,  The  pastures  are  herdless  and  sheepless  .  .  . 
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III,    97,    and    the    last    two  formations  are  coined  by 
Swinburne;  besides  them  we  find  the  following: 

II,  236,  Let   there  only  be 

The  sole  sun  on  the  worldless  sea  .  .  . 
273,  O  our  Republic  that  shalt  bind  in  bands 
The  kingdomlcss  far  lands  .  .  . 

III,  338,  The  pastiireless  green  fold  .  .  . 

IV,  362,  She  besought  him  by  her  spouseless  fame. 

Spouseless,  evidently  =  matchless,  not  in  C.  D. 
-fill  also  shows  the  same  tendency  to  exceptional  stress. 

1,  238,  .  .  .  with  sweet  herbs  about  her  hair 
And  bosom  flowerful  .  .  . 
.11,  282,  And  what  if  all  these  years  were  blind 
And  shameful  .  .  . 

III,  Q6,  ...  tears  joyfuller  than  mirth  .  .  . 
171,  .  .  .  where  summer  is  stormful  .  .  . 

IV,  293,  But  the  boar  heaved  half  out  of  ooze  and  slime 

Hateful  and  fiery  .  .  . 
V,  358,  .  .  .  Boughs  of  tuneful  trees. 

-al  gives  several  instances  of  a  peculiar  use.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  the  following  cases  very  curious,  though 
they  present  no  new  formations. 

I,  254,  ...  that  face  .  .  . 

Tuned  evenwise  with  colours  musical  .  .  . 

I  akin  to  music,  full  of  music  ?| 

III,  62,  There  are  the  lives  that'  lighten  from   above 

Our  under  lives,  the  spheral  souls  that  move 
Through  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illumined  air  ... 
|C.  D.  quotes  from  Swinburne,  ^=  harmonious. | 

Archaisms  occur  in: 

HI,     29,  Dawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold 

With  sudden  feet  that  graze  the  gradual  sea  ... 
96,  ...  the  white-robed  hours  or  black 

That  long  since  left  me  on  their  mortal  way  .  .  . 

\^-  to  death] 

IV,  179,  From  choral  earth  and  quiring  air 

Rang  memories  .  .  . 

1=  forming  a  chorus.] 
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317,  Thy  cradled  brows  and  loveliest  loving  lips, 
The  floral  hair  .  .  . 

1^^  flowerlike. 1 

-oiiSy  like  -al,  shows  some  cases  of  curions  use.  Rui- 
nous, for  ruined,  is  very  common. 

I,  5Q,  And  ruinous  lilies  in  thy  languid  hair. 
Archaisms  occur  in: 

II,  96,  The    mountainous    ages   made  hoary  with  snow  for  the 

spirit  to  climb  .  .  . 

— -  niountainlike.J 
V,  222,  Never  came  such  token  for  divine  solution 

From  the  oraculous  live  darkness,  whence  of  yore  .  .  . 

[=  oracular.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  also  occur  in 

IV,  53,  .  .     her  slumberous  love-dishevelled  hair. 

I--  pressed  by  slumber. | 

-like  is  a  very  common  suffix,  occurring  chiefly  in 
the  rhetorical  poems  of  vol.  II. 

11,  44,  That  the  sanguine  shadows  and  hoary 
Should  flee  from  the  foot  of  the  lion, 
Lion-like,  forth  of  his  den  .  .  . 

176,  Good  things  and  evil,  strengthless  yet  and  dumb. 
Sit  in  the  clouds  with  cloudlike  hours  to  come  .  .  . 

184,  And  sphinx-like  shapes  about  the  ruined  lands  .  .  . 

III,  54,  And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 

A  curl  of  severed  hair  .  .  . 

IV,  8,  The  lamp-like  star  of  Hero  for  a  lamp  .  .  . 
74,  Nor  glance  nor  lute-like  voice  .  .  . 

79,  And  swordlike  was  the  sound  of  the  iron  wind  .  .  . 
V,  305,  ...  with  dirge-like  mirth. 

1  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  a  tendency 
of  Swinburne's  to  melt  together  in  one  adjective  a  longer 
expression,  or  another  kind  of  attribute.  [Sematology,  §  2]. 
This  tendency  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  two 
suffixes,  -ive  and  -y,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant one. 
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We  find,  for  instance: 

II,     IQ,  ...  all  the  songs  of  all  thy  sea-line  fed 

With  motive  sound  of  spring-tides  at  mid  swell  .  .  . 

III,  50,  Thine  ear  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 

Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories  .  .  . 

IV,  6,  Love,  that  the  whole  world's  waters  shall  not  drown 

The  whole  world's  fiery  forces  not  burn  down  .  .  . 
V,  340,  Nor  colour  nor  wordy 
Weak  song  can  declare 
The  stature  how  sturdy, 
How  stalwart  the  air. 

Probably  the  following  case  belongs  here,  too: 

iV,  272,  Lo,  I  talk  wild  and  windy  words. 

A  very  striking  instance  of  this  tendency  occurs  in 
the  following  lines  (The  Channel  Tunnel): 

V,  249,  The  vile  vain  greed  whose  pursy  dreams  portend 

Between  our  shores  suppression  of  the  sea. 

C.  D.  only  gives  pursy  =  asthmatic;  here  it  is  evi- 
dently substituted  for  a  genitive:  dreams  of  (profit  for)  the 
purse. 

The  suffix  -ly  in  one  instance  also  illustrates  this 
tendency: 

IV,  20,  Who  were  one  flesh  till  flesfily  death  should  part. 

Of  the  above  suffixes,  only  -y  shows  any  further 
peculiarities.  Where  its  formations  are  not  simply  equi- 
valent to  those  of  -like,  it  sometimes  forms  new  formations. 

V,  204,  Higher  than  highest  of  all  those  heavens  wherefrom  the 

starry 
Song  of  Homer  shone  above  the  rolling  fight, 
Gleams    like   spring's  green  bloom  on  boughs  all  gaunt 

and  gnarry 
Soft  live  splendour  ... 

N.  E.  D.  only  knows  ornarled. 

3.  A  class  of  adjectives  that  is  common  in  Swin- 
burne   are    the    derivations    of    names,    especially    classical 
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names.     Pierian,  Cythercan,  etc,  are  frequently  used,  some- 
times even  instead  of  a  genitive,  after  classical  models: 

III,  57,  Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell. 
And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother, 
With  sadder  than  the  Niobcan  womb  .  .  . 

New  formations  of  this  type  occur  in 

II,  179,  ...  the  Pcgasean  spring;  and  in 

257,  The  herdsman  of  the  Gadarean  swine, 

where    Swinburne    has    not    contented    himself    with    the 
existing  form  Gadarene. 

B.     Prefixes. 

Only  the  negative  prefixes  play  any  role  in  Swinburne: 
the  most  important  of  these  are  in-  and  an-;  dis-  occurs 
in  the  archaic  form  dispiteous, 

I,  30,  The  most  dispiteous  out  of  all  the  gods. 

in-  is  a  common  prefix,  but  seldom  gives  any  new 
forms.  It  occurs  in  indissolute  (II,  24),  inextirpable  (II,  24), 
irrevocable  (III,  56),  insubniissive  (III,  15),  which  form  N.  E.  D. 
quotes  from  Swinburne,  and  in  several  other  formations. 
A  new  one  is  found  in: 

V,  69,  Misery,  beyond  all  men's  most  miserable. 
Absolute,  whole,  defiant  of  defence, 
Inevitable,  inexplacable,  intense  .  .  . 

where  the  accumulation  of  in-'s  may  have  been  the 
motive  to  the  creation  of  the  word. 

Another  new  formation  is  found  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, page  255: 

Which  flower  of  life  may  swell  the  sweeter 
To  love's  insensiial  sense  .  .  . 

By  far  the  most  important  of  prefixes  is  tin-. 

II,  147,  ...  as  each  with  other 

Wrestle  the  wind  and  the  iinrcluctant  sea  .  .  . 
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192,  With  blank  iinspcciilativc  eyes  .  .  . 
IV,  261,  Like  kindled  lights  in  untempestiious  heaven  .  .  . 
265,  A  woman  armed  makes  war  upon  herself, 

Unwomanlike  .  .  . 
354,  .  .  .  nor  moved  of  mine  own  will, 

Unmaidenlikc. 

The  last  two  formations  have  been  substituted  for 
the  already  existing  unwomanly,  unmaidenly. 

A  change  of  meaning,  I  think,  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing instance  {Ave  atque  Vale,  to  the  memory  of  Baude- 
laire): 

III,  56,  Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead, 

And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sighs 
Thine  unmelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes  .  .  . 
[=  unable  to  form  melodies|. 

In  the  combination  iin-  -fill,  the  prefix  and  the  suffix 
are  sometimes  used  to  neutralize  the  meaning  of  one  an- 
other,   thus    being  used  instead  of  the  simple  suffix  -less. 

HI.  178,  Keeps  watch  beneath  iinchangeful  skies  .  .  . 

IV,  129,  Unwittingly,  with  iinpresogcfiil  eyes. 

For  the  last  time. 

Finally,  in  the  combination  tin-  -able,  which  gives 
several  new  formations,  we  sometimes  find  a  stronger 
meaning  than  is  usual. 

I,     32,  Love  loathed  of  love  and  mates  iinniatchoble. 

|C.  D.  =  unparalleled.] 

III,  204,  ...  a  greed  everlasting  of  blood 

Unslakable  ever  with  slaughter  .  .  . 

IV,  270,  Among  men  armed  a  woman,  foreign  born, 

Virgin,  not  like  the  natural  flower  of  things 

That  grows  and  bears  and  brings  forth  fruit  and  dies  .  .  , 

Unlovable,  no  light  for  a  husband's  house. 

Espoused. 

[probably  ^-  unable  to  love\. 
351,  A  stain  of  blood  unpurgeable  with  tears. 

The  'stressing'  is  specially  perceptible  in  the  first  and 
the  third  case:  all  the  cases  are  new  formations. 
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C.     Composition. 

I.  Adjectives  form  connections  with  substantives,  ad- 
jectives, iDFonouns,  and  sometimes  other  parts  of  speech. 
The  most  important  of  these  subdivisions  consists  of  com- 
pounds of  substantives  and  adjectives. 

This  group  again,  has  two  subdivisions:  either  the 
substantive  serves  to  illustrate  the  quality  that  is  expressed 
by  the  adjective  [type:  honey-sweet],  or  the  relation  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  compound  is  a  prepositional  one  [type: 
rain-wet\. 

I  begin  with  this  latter  group. 

The  preposition  that  is  required  in  an  analysis  of  the 
compound  may  be  of  several  different  kinds.  In  the  cases 
quoted  below,  of,  for,  to,  and  with  occur.  The  most  usual 
of  these  is  with,  denoting  a  causal  or  material  relation. 
Out  of  nineteen  cases  given  here  it  is  used  in  11;  of  oc- 
curs in  6;  to  and  for  each  in  one. 

With  (by): 

II,  160,  The  lovely  city  of  my  love 

Bathes  deep  in  the  snn-satiate  air  .  .  . 
IV,     71,  ...  forth  of  the  close  waves'  coil 
Sea-satiate  .  .  . 
136,  Fierce  as  its  Lord,  blood-saturate  as  its  Lord  .  .  . 
V,    93,  All  the  land  sea-saturate  as  with  wine  .  .  . 
II,  229,  Still  with  blind  hands  and  robes  blood-wet  .  .  . 

III,  33,  As  a  tired  honey-heavy  bee  .  .  . 

50,  Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave 

Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  .  .  . 
339,  Between  two  seas  the  sea-bird's  wing  makes  halt 
Wind-weary  .  .  . 

IV,  142,  .  .  .  heritage  on  earth 

Of  slumber-sweet  eternity  to  keep 
Fast  in  soft  hold  of  everliving  sleep  .  .  . 
[concerning  Merlin,  sleeping  in  the  woods  of  Broceliande. 
188,  And  welcome  from  the  stormbright  west  .  .  . 
VI,    32,  Dim  tribes  of  shamefaced  soul  and  sun-swart  cheek  . . . 
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VI,  371,  All   the    powerless    powers,  tongue-valiant,  breathe  but 
greed's  or  terror's  breath. 

Of: 

1,    30,  There  is  no  hate  that  is  so  hatcwort/iy  .  .  . 
IV,  142,  ...  one  love-wortliier  then  than  Niniue  .  .  . 

III,  329,  His  bride-wort/iy  bed. 

These  cases,  however,  do  not  necessarily  need  any 
preposition  in  modern  English. 

II,  180,  Rest,  out  of  sight  of  our  world-weary  sun  .  .  . 
231,  Till  time  beget  and  sorrow  bear 
The  soul-sick  eyeless  child  despair 

possibly  in:  C.  D.:  rare] 

IV,  47,  Heart-hungry  for  the  hot-mouthed  feast  of  fight. 

I  possibly  in.] 

To: 

III,  333,  ...  To  where  the  keen  sea-current  grinds  and  frets 
The  black  bright  sheer  twin  flameless  Altarlets 
That  lack  no  live  blood-sacrifice  they  crave 
Of  shipwreck  and  the  shrine-subservient  wave  .  .  . 

For,  finally,  occurs  in  the  archaic  weeping-ripe: 

I,  258,  .  .  .  then  almost  weeping-ripe 

Crouched,  then  laughed  low  .  .  . 

The  second  type  of  compounds,  that  of  comparison, 
is  numerously  represented,  and  rather  aptly  exemplifies 
some  of  Swinburne's  mannerisms. 

As  has  already  been  stated  (page  91),  the  substantival 
part  of  such  compounds  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  qual- 
ity expressed  by  the  adjective.  Now,  Swinburne  very  of- 
ten only  alludes  to  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  substantive; 
and  frequently  this  is  not  even  a  primary  quality.  His 
combinations  with  -white  are  specially  interesting  from  this 
point  of  view. 

-white  occurs  in  the  following  combinations: 

I,  72,  White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water  .  .  . 
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i,   161,  When  they  hailed  thee  re-risen,  O  Thalassian, 
Foam-white  from  the  foam  .  .  . 
211,  ...  the  salt-while  edges  of  thin  sea  .  .  . 
II,     17,  The  fire-white  faith  of  Poland  .  .  . 
58,  The  dove-white  breast  of  love  .  .  . 
Ill,     26,  Flower,  once  1  knew  thy  star-white  brethren. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out 
that  Swinburne  often  makes  use  of  conventionahzed  colours 
in  order  to  imitate  the  style  of  a  certain  period. 

I,  245,  And  all  green  flower  of  goodly-growing  lands  .  .  . 

II,  229,  With  black  blood  dripping  from  her  eyes. 

With  this  compare: 

1,  104,  Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather. 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes. 
Green  pleasure  or  grey  grief. 

There  are  few  combinations  of  other  colour-adjectives 
besides  the  conventional. 

III,  17,  Fixed  fervour,  iron-red  like  Mars  .  .  . 
125,  ...  all  its  lava-black 

Cones  that  cast  answer  back  .  .  . 
[the  mountains  of  Auvergne;  possibly:  blackened  by  lava]. 
VI,  392,  .  .  .  till  murder  dawns 

Blood-red  from  hell-black  treason's  heart  of  hate. 

Two  adjectives  that  occur  in  compounds  of  this  class 
quite  as  often  as  white,  are  bright  and  soft.  Bright  forms 
the  following  combinations:  blood-bright  [I,  25Q],  flower- 
bright  (II,  23),  beacon-bright  (II,  69),  foam-bright  (III,  295), 
rosebright  (III,  330),  wine-bright  (IV,  8). 

Soft  forms  for  instance:  flower-soft  (MI,  28)  snow-soft 
(III,    27),   swan-soft  (III,  170);  two  rather  curious  cases  are 

IV,  73,  ...  for  her  eyes 

Were  emerald-soft  as  evening-coloured  skies  .  .  . 
74,  No  marriage-torch  red  with  the  heart's  desire 
But  silver-soft,  a  flameless  light  .  .  . 

[The  Maiden  Marriage]. 
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Other  instances  of  this  class  of  compounds  are  supplied 
by  the  following  cases: 

III,  114,  And  winds  make  thunder 
With  cloud-wide  wings  .  .  . 
303,  He  strayed  with  faint  bare  lily- lovely  feet  .  .  . 
V,     14,  The  steel-cold  lake  of  Gaube  .  .  . 

2.  One  or  two  rare  cases  of  composition  with  pro- 
nouns may  be  placed  here. 

all-  occurs  not  rarely,  but  seldom  except  in  cases 
that  are  given  by  dictionaries,  as  all-golden  (111,  176),  all- 
glorious  (IV,  174),  all-various  (11,  148).  A  new  formation, 
however,  occurs  in: 

III,  306,  With  clamour  of  all-applausive  hands. 
self-  gives: 

II,  19,  Canst  thou  sit  shamed  and  self-contemplative? 

3.  A  comparatively  small  group  of  compounds  is 
that  of  adjectives  with  adjectives.  All  the  cases  found  in 
Swinburne  show  a  simple  coordinate  relation  between  the 
two  constituent  parts.  Evidently  these  formations  will  be 
closely  connected  with  the  comparison-type  of  substan- 
tival compounds. 

II,    60,  New  planets  fiery-fresh  from  birth  .  .  . 

III,  17,  .  .  .  your  memories  kept 

Most  fervent-fresh  of  all  the  singing  spheres  .  .  . 
11,     Ql,  As  an  ear  in  the  red-ripe  sheaf 

Stored  for  the  harvesting  hour  .  .  . 
197,  ...  the  red-gold  harvest  rows  .  .  . 
HI,     65,  Blue  lotos-blooms  and  white  and  rosy-red  .  .  . 
316,  ...  the  root  red-wet  .  .  . 

IV,  89,  Before  them  with  a  ringing  rein 

All  golden-glad  the  king's  false  bride  .  .  . 
V,  381,  To  his  pensive  (I  think  he  says)  Sara  —  »most  soothing- 
sweet^y  .  .  . 
418,  'Tis  a  dark-purple  sort  of  a  moonlighted  kind  of  a  mid- 
night, 1  know. 
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The  two  last  instances  are  from  the  Browning-parody 
in  the  <  Heptalogia.).  —  As  may  be  easily  seen,  most  cases 
are  colour-adjectives.  Red-gold  may  be  an  inversion  of  the 
existing  form  gold-red. 

4,  Compositions  with  other  word-classes  are  seldom 
formed  by  adjectives.  Over,  which  approaches  the  class  of 
prefixes,  forms  several  combinations  —  over-swift  (IV,  263), 
oversiibtle,  overdaring{W,  348)  —  that  all  occur  in  dictionaries. 
The  following  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  new: 

IV,  322,  I  would  that  with  feet 
Unsandalled,  unshod, 
Overbold,  ovcrfleet, 
I  had  swum  not  or  trod  .  .  . 


III.     Verbs  [except  Participles]. 

There  are  several  things  of  interest  in  the  formations 
of  verbs,  even  if  we  exclude  the  abounding  peculiarities 
of  participles.  Almost  all,  occur  in  the  department  of  pre- 
fixes, and  their  combinations  with  verbs. 

Some  anomalies  arise  here  as  elsewhere  through  the 
want  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  N.  E.  D.,  which  fulfils  all  expectations  to 
an  unprecedented  degree,  is  at  the  time  of  writing  (Feb. 
1910)  available  only  as  far  as  Premious.  C.  D.,  which 
comes  next  to  it  in  accuracy  and  completeness,  neverthe- 
less does  not  reach  anything  like  the  same  level.  This  is 
shown  most  strikingly  in  this  very  department. 

On  the  whole,  comparatively  few  new  formations  have 
been  noted;  but  prefixes  seem  to  be  generally  regarded  by 
dictionaries  as  a  feature  of  Swinburne's  language.  Not 
less  than  twelve  out  of  some  forty  cases  that  were  ori- 
ginally noted  by  me  are  quoted  more  or  less  exclusively 
from  Swinburne  by  N.  E.  D. 

Prefixes  and  their  use  will,  in  fact,  chiefly  interest  us 
while  they  afford  several  clues  to  the  principles  of  Swin- 
burne's choice  of  words.  As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
say  (pp.  67  —  70),  there  are  four  principal  motives  in  the  word- 
formation  and  the  choice  of  words.  One  of  them,  without 
doubt,  is  the  aim  at  word-music,  and  this  stylistical  motive 
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is  most  clearly  seen  here.  It  is  true  that  prefixes  are 
generally  unstressed  and  may  therefore  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  alliterative  elements;  but  to  a  painter  in 
sounds  like  Swinburne,  even  the  most  insignificant  glidings 
and  repetitions  of  sounds  play  a  great  role. 

1  shall  try  to  prove  this  by  some  examples. 

11,  356,  A  man  by  men  ftcmonstered  but  by  love 
Watclied  with  blind  eyes  .  .  . 

The  alliteration  of  the  first  line  plays  on  m,  but  the 
desire  to  fill  out  with  /7-sounds  all  through  the  sentence 
is  clearly  perceptible.  Bemonstcr,  in  the  sense  of  regard 
as  a  monster,  is  quoted  from  Swinburne  in  N.  E.  D.  — 
Furthermore: 

11,  195,  Life  within  life  mlaid  .  .  . 

Probably  the  sound-gliding  in  has  called  forth  the  use 
of  inlay,  which  is  rare  in  this  sense. 

IV,  255,  .  .  .  And  burn  me  blind  and  (//silluminate 

My  sense  of  seeing,  and  my  perspicuous  soul 
Darken  with  vision  .  .  . 

Probably  the  accumulation  of  5-sounds  here  has  in- 
fluenced the  choice  of  the  rare  disilluniinate. 

Another    example  of  such  an  accumulation  occurs  in 

IV,  272,  .  .  .  and  seem  of  mine  own  self 

Dethroned,  cf/spraised,  ^/sseated  .  .  . 

This,  however,  approaches  another  group  of  instan- 
ces, in  a  large  number  of  cases  we  find  two  or  more 
verbs  with  the  same  prefix  coupled  together;  not  rarely 
these  instances  give  some  new  formation  or  some  case  of 
uncommon  use.  If  by  its  very  nature  the  metrical  motive 
is  difficult  to  set  down  as  absolutely  certain  in  the  cases 
quoted  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality  in 
this  latter  group  of  cases. 

Take  the  following  instances. 

7 
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I,     41,  Where  the  dead  red  leaves  of  the  years  lie  rotten, 
The  cold  old  crimes  and  the  deeds  thrown  by, 
The  misconceived  and  the  misbegotten, 
1  would  find  a  sin  to  do  ere  I  die  .  .  . 
195,  ...  Laugh  or  groan. 

Doth  heaven  remurmur  and  repeat 
Sad  sounds  or  sweet? 

II,  6,  Till  the  wind  blew  our  garlands  bare 

And  left  their  roses  disarrayed 
And  smote  the  summer  with  strange  air 
And  disengirdled  and  discrowned 
The  limbs  and  locks  that  vine-wreaths  bound  .  .  . 
6,  .  .  .  Heard  the  song's  iron  cadences 
Fright  the  wolf  hungering  from  the  kid, 
Outroar  the  lion-throated  seas, 
Outchide  the  north-wind  if  it  chid  .  .  . 
61,  Fade,  then  ref lower  and  reillume 

From  thy  fresh  spring  their  wintering  age  with  newblown 
bloom. 
313,  ...  and  the  lame 

Late  foot  of  vengeance  on  thy  trace  accurst 
For  years  insepulchred  and  crimes  in/iearsed  .  .  . 

N.  E.  D.  gives  disengirdle  and  outchide  as  rare,  quot- 
ing them  from  Swinburne  at  the  same  time;  the  same  in- 
formation is  given  by  C.  D.  as  tegards  remurmur.  Mis- 
conceive, in  the  sense  it  has  got  here,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  N.  E.  D.,  which  only  has  misconceive  :=  misdeem;  reil- 
lume and  insepulchre  are  new  formations. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the  remaining  new  formations  or 
peculiarities,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  probably  several  of 
these  prefix-formations  originate  from  substantive  stems. 
Archaic  verbal  stems  also  occur,  however,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  decide  if  the  one  or  the  other  source  is  to 
be  supposed.     If  we  take  instances  like: 

III,  355,  A  man  by  men  bemonslered  .  .  . 

IV,  258,  As  one  earth  disf/eslicd  and  disallied 

From  breath  or  blood  corruptible  .  .  . 

the  corresponding  verbal  stems  monster  and  flesh  are 
so    archaic  or  used  in  such  special  meanings  that  not  im- 
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probably  we  must  trace  the  prefix-formations  to  the  sub- 
stantival stem.  —  Both  bemonster  and  disflesh  are  quoted 
from  Swinburne  by  N.  E.  D.   — 

The  distribution  of  cases  among  the  different  prefixes 
shows  a  special  fondness  for  dis-,  out-,  and  re-.  Neither 
dis-  nor  out-,  however,  gives  any  new  formation;  but  a 
large  number  of  formations  —  disroot  (11,  Q2),  disentrammel 
(III,  11),  distune  (IV,  164),  disilluminate  (IV,  255),  discreate 
(IV,  264),  outchide  (II,  6),  outlighten  (III,  73),  outflame  (IV, 
306),  outbellow  (IV,  3Q4)   —   are  quoted  from  Swinburne. 

re-  gives  the  following  forms. 

1,  161,  And  they  hailed  thee  rc-riscn,  O  Thalassian, 
Foam-white,  from  the  foam. 
193,  Who  shall  recross,  who  among  men 
Shall  cross  again? 
II,     10,  With  breasts  palpitating  and  wings  refiirlcd  .  .  . 
24,  ...  thy  viewless  root 

Whence  all  sweet  shafts  of  green  and  each  thy  dart 
Of  sharpening  leaf  and  bud  resundering  shoot  .  .  . 

III,  96,  ...  on  time's  retrodden  track  .  .  . 

341,  Rethrone  the  royal  winter  for  a  king  .  .  . 

IV,  80,  From  the  rehallowed  heart  of  Magdalen  .  .  . 

S9,  As  blood  recircling  through  the  unsounded  veins  .  .  . 
VI,     31,  With  peace  renewed  of  life  reparadised. 

be-  shows  the  single  case  of  bedin: 

III,  355,  With  tongues  of  storms  upbraided. 

With  wrath  of  waves  bedinned. 

fore-  gives  the  rare  form  foreshine: 

IV,  130,    the  flame]  Whose  ioot  foreshines  the  thunder  ... 
and  the  following  new  formation: 

II,  180,  And  fiery  foresight  with  foresuffering  bought. 

The  parallelism  or  analogy  of  both  these  cases  is 
striking. 

Besides  the  form  misconceive  that  has  already  been 
mentioned,  we  find  the  following  new  verbs  formed 
with  mis-: 
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II,  235,  And  no  miscrowncd  man's  liead  behind  .  .  . 
310,  O  by  that  sweet  dead  body  abused  and  slain 
And  by  that  child  mismothercd  .  .  . 

im-  occurs  in  the  archaic  unchild  {II,  28Q),  and  in 
the  two  rare  forms  unlove  and  iinknow,  both  occurring  in 
one  stanza  of  HertJia: 

II,  72,  Love  or  unlove  me, 

Unknow  me  or  know  .  .  . 

Finally  we  find  a  kind  of  elliptical  compound  with 
the  prefix  iip- 

III,  337,   iwel   Upwonderlng  search  the  music-moulded  skies  .  .  . 
The  verb  to-bete  (I,  225)  with  the  Old  English  prefix 

to-  may  also  be  mentioned. 

No  suffix-formations  have  been  noted. 

Leaving  compositions  with  participles  out  of  the 
question,  there  occur  few  new  compositions  with  verbs. 
We  undoubtedly  find  one  in 

III,  300,  .  .  .  wolves  and  dogs  and  birds  that  plague-strike  air. 
N.  E.  D.  only  gives  the  participial  compound /7/ao^W£'- 

stricken.   —    Probably    the    following    formation    must   also 
be  considered  as  one  of  this  class: 

IV,  291,  .  .  .  next,  and  evil-eyed  of  these 

Arcadian  Atalanta,  with  twain  hounds  .  .  . 

The  verb  evil-eyed,  or  evil-eye,  is  unknown  to  N.  E.  D. 


IV.     Present  Participles. 

Present  participles  form  connections  witii  substan- 
tives, with  adjectives,  and  sometimes  with  particles.  The 
most  important  of  these  groups  is  the  first  one,  which  shows 
two  subdivisions:  the  compound  has  its  source  in  a  verb 
and  its  direct  object  [type:  bastard-bearing];  or  the  relation 
between  the  verb  and  the  noun  is  a  prepositional  one 
[type:  night-warbling]. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  that  these  com- 
pounds are  greatly  influenced  by  the  classical  languages, 
where  participles  played  quite  another  role  than  in  modern 
languages. 

The  material  1  have  collected  does  not  reach  any  very 
high  figure  in  the  non-substantival  groups,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  it  falls  under  the  first  category  of  substantive 
compounds,  if  these  cases  are  examined,  some  rather 
striking  facts  will  come  to  light.  While  the  first  series  of 
Poems  and  Ballads>  gives  almost  no  new  formations,  vol. 
II,  .the  Hellenic  dramas,  and  the  little  volume  Songs  of 
the  Springtides  give  more  than  twenty;  in  all  these 
volumes  (altogether  they  comprise  some  400  pages)  the 
classical  influence  is  most  clearly  perceptible.  In 
the  later  volumes,  especially  ?  Tristram  of  Lyonesse>,  this 
type  increases  in  number,  but  does  not  reach  the  level  of 
the  volumes  just  named. 

While    the    second    group  of  substantive  compounds 
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is  too  small  in  number  to  allow  any  conclusions,  there  is 
a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  the  first  one  to  be  noticed 
in  the  group  of  adjective  compounds.  The  volumes  men- 
tioned include  seven  cases  in  their  400  pages,  while  all  the 
remaining  volumes  show  no  more. 

1.  1  now  pass  on  to  the  first  group  of  substantive 
compounds  —  such  as  originate  from  a  verb  and  its  direct 
object. 

The  oratorical  quality  of  these  compounds  is,  1  think, 
shown  especially  by  one  variety  —  compounds  of  the  sub- 
stantival pronoun  all  and  a  verb. 

11,     25,  O  sunrise  of  the  repossessing  day, 

And  sunrise  of  all-renovating  right  .  .  . 

III,  83,  Thee  too,  the  all-fostering  earth, 

Fair  as  thy  fairest  birth  .  .  . 
We  call,  we  know  thee  .  .  . 

IV,  99,  ...  some  joy  it  were  to  be 

Lost  in  the  sun's  light  and  the  all-girdling  sea  .  .  . 
192,  ...  As  foam  before  the  wind  that  wakes 
With  the  all-awakening  sun  .  .  . 
V,  209,  ...  at  the  rayless  portal 

Opening    wide    on    the    all-concealing   lowland    of  the 
dead  ... 

From  <  Poems  and  Ballads  1     we  may  quote: 

I,  212,  Preserve  the  people  of  fin-twinkling  fish  .  .  . 
Vol.  11.  gives  the  following  cases: 

II,  11,  ...  when  all  her  strengths  forsake 

The  sense-compelling  spirit  .  .  . 
69,  By  the  single  eye  of  sun-compelling  vision  ... 

With  these  compare: 

III,  184,  The  brand  of  shame-compelling  woe  .  .  . 

IV,  18,  [magical    remedies]    Out  of  live  roots  and  life-compel- 

ling flowers  ... 
22,  No  herb  of  force  or  blood-compelling  drink  .  .  . 
II,     22,  The  flame  whence  thy  sun-shadowing  wings  aspire  .    . 
I II,   11,  22,  25,  quoted  here,  all  belong  to  one  single  poem,  the  Eve  of 
Revolution,  which  is  characterized  by  rhetorical  pomp> 
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II,     77,  Language    of  storni-clouds  on  carf/i-shakiim  nights  .  .  . 
153,  And  thunder-forging  priests 

Blow  their  dead  bale-fires  bright, 

And  on  their  broken  anvils  beat  out  bolts  for  fight  .  . . 
159,  Truth,  and  life-lightening  duty  .  .  . 
233,  Empires,  and  agonies,  and  slaves, 

And  whole  flame  of  town-swallowing  graves  .  .  . 

The  following  instances  all  occur  in  the  sixty  pages 
of  «Songs  of  the  Springtides  . 

III,  307,  On  many  a  moon-bewildering  mountain-height  .  .  . 
323,  .  .  .  Shot  fire  into  the  cloud-constraining  light  .  .  . 
346,  The  wind-outwinging  swallow  .  .  . 

357,  Since  heaven-espousing  earth 
Gave  the  Republic  birth. 

«Tristram  of  Lyonesse  supplies,  besides  three  instan- 
ces given  already  (IV,  18,  22,  99): 

IV,  34,  And    the  sea-thrilled  as  with  heart-sundering  sighs  .  .  . 
43,  The  horn's  heart-kindling  tune  .  . . 

120,  The  world-conceiving  womb  of  dawn. 

«The  Tale  of  Balen  —  one  instance  (IV,  192)  given 
already  —  : 

IV,  191,  Strong  as  the  strong  storm-baffling  bird. 

«Atalanta»  and  «Erechtheus   : 

IV,  365,  .  .  .  but  what  man 

Of  all  this  land-folk  and  earth-labouring  herd? 
398,  .  .  .  the  gleam  of  thy  bow-bearing  hand  .  .  . 
404,  .  .  .  with  an  onset  of  strength-shattering  sound  .  .  . 
404,  Full  of  that  fierce  and  trumpei-quenching  breath  .  .  . 
407,  To  thy  most  pure  earth-hallowing  heart  eterne  .  .  . 

Two    cases  that  show  a  somewhat  different  meaning 

from  those  given  in  N.  E.  D.  occur  here,  too: 

IV,  263,  Praise  be  with  men  abroad;  chaste  lives  with  us. 
Home-keeping  days  and  household  reverences  .  .  . 
281,  Shall  she  live  .  .  . 

For  kisses  and  the  honey-making  mouth? 

Home-keeping  is  given  as:  keeping  at  home;  here  it 
probably  means  liome-preserving,  home-defending.  The  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  second  compound  is  obvious. 
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Some  instances  follow  from  the  later  collections: 

V,     16,  ...  strong 

As  death  and  sweet  as  death-annihilating  song  .  .  . 
178,  Wind  and  sea  and  cloud  and  cloud-forsaking 

Mirth  of  moonlight  where  the  storm  lets  free 

Heaven  .  .  . 
199,  If  their  old  king-hating  heart  within  you  fail 
303,  Rage,  anguish,  harrowing  fear,  heart-crazing  crime  .  .  . 
VI,  116,  ...  many  a  written  sign  of  spirit-searching  lore  ... 
341,  Our  man  of  men  whose  time-commanding  name  .  .  . 
413,  Life-wasting  love,  hate  born  of  raging  lust  .  .  . 
425,  But   even  as  Shakespeare  caught  from  Marlowe's  word 

Fire,  so  from  his  the  thunder-bearing  third, 

Webster,  took  light  .  .  . 

The  metrical  motive  seems  to  play  no  role  in  these 
formations,  as  a  few  exceptions  like  life-lightening,  cloud- 
constraining,  wind-outwinging  can  prove  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  —  The  self-parody  of  Swinburne  in  <  Heptalogia«, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  contains  the  following  line: 

V,  423,  .  .  .  the  bliss-bringing  bulk  of  a  balm-breathing  baby  .  . . 

where  the  poet  would  seem  to  be  not  wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  occasional  dependence  on  apt  allitera- 
tion's artful  aid>  (Tennyson's  inapt  example). 

2.  As  has  already  been  observed,  t/ie  second  group 
of  substantive  compounds  comprises  those  cases  that  show 
a  prepositional  relation  between  the  original  constituents. 
In  all  the  cases  I  have  noted,  the  compound  originates  in 
a  verb  and  an  adverbial  phrase,  the  quality  of  the  latter 
being  variable.  Out  of  thirteen  cases  given  here,  six  show 
the  adverbial  phrase  to  denote  space,  four  to  denote  time, 
and  three  cause.  The  following  prepositions  must  be  sup- 
plemented in  an  analysis  of  these  thirteen  compounds:  in 
two  cases  t/irougli;  in  three,  over;  by  (at),  in,  with,  occur 
in  two  cases  severally.  One  case  demands  through  or 
from,  and  one  through  or  over. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  scarcity  of  cases 
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does    not    allow    any  conclusions  as  to  foreign  influences. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  less  than  seven  cases  show  corres- 
pondence   of    sounds    between  the  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound, which  seems  to  indicate  some  metrical  motive. 
An  adverbial  phrase  denoting  space  occurs  in: 

III,  310,  Because  thou  hast  kept  in  those  world-wandering  eyes 

The  light  that  makes  the  music  of  the  skies  .  .  . 

IV,  282,  Full  of  the  land-wind  and  sea-travelling  storms  .  .  . 
V,    95,  Here  the  wise  wave-wandering  steadfast-hearted 

Quest  of  many  a  lord  of  many  a  land  .  .  . 
204,  Gave  their  water-wandering  chariot-seats  of  ocean 
Wings  .  .  . 

A  transition  to  the  next  group  is  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing two  cases,  where  time  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  spa- 
tial dimension,  in  the  same  way  as  by  H.  O.  Wells. 

II,   144,  Mother  of  man's  time-travelling  generations  .  .  . 
IV,     11,  Wide  as  the  stretch  of  life's  time-wandering  wings  .  .  . 

Through  is  demanded  in  the  last  two  cases;  either 
through  or  over  in  the  first;  over  in  the  three  next,  it  is 
curious  that  the  verb  everywhere  is  travel  or  wander. 

An  adverbial  phrase  denoting  time  is  the  basis  of  the 
following  four  cases:   — 

II,  148,  Each  twiliglrt-travelling  bird  that  trills  and  screams 

Sickens  at  midday  .  .  . 
154,  These  princelings  with  gauze  winglets 

That  buzz  in  the  air  unfurled. 

These  summer-swarming  kinglets  .  .  . 
Ill,     43,  ...  That  I  may  sleep  with  the  world's  eldest  dead, 

With  her  that  died  seven  centuries  since,  and  her 

That  went  last  night  down  the  night-wandering  way  .  .  . 
VI,     36,  ...  That  heard  not  on  the  midnight-walking  breeze 

The  wail  that  woke  with  evensong. 

In  expanding  these  compounds  in  may  be  used  in 
the  first  two  examples;  by  in  the  last  two;  or  at  may  be 
used    in    the    first,   third  and  fourth  examples.     Here,  too, 
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the    verbs    of    motion    seem  to  prevail  for  some  unknov^/n 
reason. 

Finally  a  causal  relation  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  compound  exists  in  some  cases. 

IV,       8,  .  .  .  Flares  like  an  angered  and  storm-reddening  moon  ... 
23,  ...  Pale  as  the  breathless  and  star-quickening  sky  .  .  . 
V,  104  .  .  .  Very  death  of  very  death,  begun 

When  none  knows  —  the  knowledge  is  forbidden  — 
Self-begotten,  self-proceeding,  one. 

With  is  here  demanded  in  the  first  two  cases;  from 
or  through  by  the  last  one. 

3.  Adjectives  not  seldom  form  with  present  parti- 
ciples compounds  wherein  the  adjective  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  an  adverb. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
these  formations  in  vol  II,  the  Hellenic  dramas,  and  other 
poems  of  classical  colouring.  Besides  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, we  find  the  influence  of  metrical  motives:  this  was 
distinguishable  in  the  last  group  of  compounds  and  is 
most  clearly  displayed  here.  Nearly  every  word  shows  a 
correspondence  between  its  two  parts. 

« Poems  and  Ballads  1  shows  an  increase  in  nimiber 
of  cases. 

I,   186,  These  see  their  mother  what  she  is, 

Glad-growing,  till  August  leave  more  bright 
The  apple-coloured  cranberries  .  .  . 

[these  —  plants]. 
238,  .  .  .  her  face  more  fair 

Than  sudden-singing  April  in  soft  lands  .  .  . 
245,  And  all  green  flower  of  goodly-growing  lands. 

Both  the  last  examples  are  quoted  from  the  legend 
St.  Dorothy,  which  abounds  in  mannerisms. 

Grow  forms  two  other  compounds,  both  to  be  found 
in  vol  II.  In  both  cases  the  adjective  is  the  same,  but  the 
change  of  meaning  is  obvious. 
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II,  65,  By  tlie  golden-growinij;  eastern  stream  of  sea  .  .  . 
256,  Though  her  dead  head  like  a  live  garland  wear 

The  golden -growing  hair. 

We  find  further  in  this  volume: 

II,  258,  ...  for  that  sudden-swerving  hand 
Flung  light  on  all  thy  land  .  .  . 
260,  .  .  .  who  from  the  sudden-settling  deck 
Looked  over  death  and  wreck. 

III,  207,  .  .  .  death's  own  sightless-seeming  eyes. 

IV,  47,  ...  the  stout  spears  shocked  again,  and  flew 

Sharp-splintering  .  .  . 
248,  .  .  .  for  thy  sacrifice 

With  sanguine-shining  steam  divides  the  dawn  .  .  . 
342,  .  .  .  strength  of  billowy-beating  war  .  .  . 
347,  Shrewd  notes  and  shrill,  not  clear  or  joyful-sounding .  .  . 

Sometimes  the  adjective  is  compared  within  the  com- 
pound. 

IV,  72,  Though  smoother-seeming  than  the  still  sea's  glass  .  .  . 
VI,     83,  And  the  shade  across  it  falls  of  a  lordlier-flowering  bay. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  first  part  of 
tiiese  compounds  is  an  adjective  or  a  real  adverb;  e.  g.  in: 

V,  30,  ...  ever  heard  love's  lips  philosophize 

With  such  deep-reasoning  words 
As  blossoms  use  and  birds  .  .  . 
303,  .  .  .  across  wide-wallowing  waves. 

4.     Composition  with  particles  rarely  occurs.     1  have 
noted  the  following  two  cases. 

II,  236,  ...  a  sunward-singing  lark  .  .  . 
IV,  215,  But  sad  in  ioy's  far-flowering  sight 
As  grief's  blind  thrall  might  be. 


V.     Past  Participles. 

The  compounds  of  past  participles  are  without  doubt 
the  most  common  of  all  in  the  language  of  Swinburne. 
As  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  case  of  present  participles 
(page  101),  the  influence  of  the  classical  languages,  where 
participles  are  well-known  favourite  words,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  this.  Undeniably  these  formations  always  strike 
one  as  somewhat  heavy  and  oratorical:  that  the  poet  him- 
self has  had  some  such  impression,  appears,  1  think,  from 
their  prevalence  in  the  particularly  oratorical  collections  of 
poems  -  such  as  the  -Songs  before  Sunrise  etc,  often 
mentioned  already.  In  this  connection  1  will  quote  the 
opinion  of  an  Englishman  —  Theodore  Wratislaw  —  on 
this  category  of  Swinburne's  poems  [Wratislaw,  page  66]: 
The  volume  considered  as  a  whole  is  perhaps  some- 
what cold  .  .  .  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  revolutionary 
being  inspired  or  instructed  by  the  <  Songs  before  Sunrise  >. 
But  for  its  torrent-like  utterance,  its  enormous  command 
over  metrical  effects  and  the  peculiar  distinction  of  each 
individual  poem,  it  must  be  ranked  among  its  author's 
highest  achievements  in  the  art  of  poetry  >. 

Without  doubt,  this  cold  and  artistic  elaboration 
and  this  aim  at  a  rhetorically  stately  language  have  in- 
duced the  poet  to  choose  his  syntax  and  his  words  and 
word-formations  among  those  two  styles  that  have  always 
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predominated  in  'higher'  language  —  the  style  of  the  Bible 
and,  perhaps  more  particularly,  the  style  of  classical  eloquence. 
Surely  this  is  also  the  cause  of  the  frequent  participle  com- 
pounds in  this  sort  of  poetry,  especially  when  we  consider 
their  scarcity  in  the  Poems  and  Ballads  ,  and  other  works 
where  the  imagination  of  the  poet  follows  a  more  inde- 
pendent course. 

There  is  an  old  distinction  between  genuine  and  not 
genuine  past  participles.  The  former  category  includes  such 
participles  as  are  formed  directly  from  verbal  stems,  the 
latter  such  as  are  derived  from  substantive  stems. 

A.     I  begin  with  the  former  category. 

1.  Genuine  past  participles  form  compounds  with  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  certain  particles.  Naturally,  the 
first  group  has  the  largest  number  of  formations,  and  these 
are  logically  divided  into  two  subdivisions.  The  first  com- 
prises those  formations  where  the  substantive  is  the  logi- 
cal agent  of  the  verb:  the  second  includes  cases  of  a  more 
complicaied  nature.  I  begin  with  the  first  subdivision,  which 
also  predominates  in  number. 

A  I  a.  The  material  is,  in  fact,  so  overwhelmingly 
large  here,  that  1  have  only  thought  fit  to  give  the  more 
characteristic  cases;  and  even  these  afford  a  total  of  some 
100  formations.  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  distribution 
of  these  above:  the  figures  will  be  approximately:  « Poems 
and  Ballads  I  — III  a  little  more  than  10;  the  epics,  about 
as  many;  the  Hellenic  dramas  7;  the  later  works  about  20. 
To  this  total  of  some  50  cases  correspond  no  less  than  34 
in  the  single  volum.e  of  the  Songs  before  Sunrise  and 
Songs  of  Two  Nations  ,  and  the  remarkably  high  figure 
of  15  in  the  sixty  pages  of  the  Songs  of  the  Springtides  . 
As  is  readily  seen,  the  distribution  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  present  participles. 

From  the  question  of  wliere  these  formations  are  found, 
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I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  how  they  are  used.  Mr.  Leeb- 
Lundberg,  in  his  treatise  On  Word-Formation  in  Kipnng», 
has  adopted  a  division  into  cases  with  proper  meaning  and 
cases  of  transferred  meaning,  hi  the  latter  category,  then, 
there  occurs  an  image,  a  metaphor.  As  this  division  aptly 
sets  off  the  peculiarities  of  Swinburne,  1  have  adopted 
it  here. 

A.  I.  a.  1.  Composition  of  a  past  participle  and  its 
agent.     Proper  meaning. 

As  to  their  number,  these  formations  amount  to  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  cases;  some  doubtful  cases  also  occur. 
The  comparatively  large  number  of  new  formations  shown 
in  the  epic  poems  is  rather  striking. 

I  have  already,  and  at  some  length,  given  my  reasons 
for  ascribing  a  large  number  of  the  past  part,  compounds 
to  foreign  influence.  There  is,  however,  one  more  motive 
that  is  clearly  discernible  in  some  subdivisions,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  present  one.  About  a  third  part  of  all  the 
cases  here  included  show  a  correspondence  of  sounds 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  which  sometimes 
becomes  pure  alliteration. 

I,  185,  As  some  bee-biiilded  cell  .  .  . 
98,  As  these  men  sleep  have  slept 
The  old  heroes  in  time  fled, 
No  dream-divided  sleep. 
238,  And  salt  fierce  tides  of  storm-swoln  Bosphorus. 
11,     10,  Their  seythe-swept  harvest-field  .  .  . 

81,  Women  with  labour-loosened  knees  .  .  . 
87,  Lo,  thy  blood-blackened  altars 

III,  295,  Along    the  foam-flowered  strand 

Breeze-brightened  .  .  . 
321,  No  healing  hynm  of  peace-prevented  strife  .  .  . 
338,  From  the  utmost  rock-reared  height  .  .  . 
348,  From  fairy-footed  fields  of  wild  old  flowers  .  .  . 

IV,  370,  Through  a  pass  rock-rimmed  and  narrow  .  .  . 
379,  These  ears  death-deafened. 
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V,     94,  Firm  and  fast  where  all  is  cloud  that  changes, 

Cloud-clogged  sunlight,  cloud  by  sunlight  thinned. 
VI,     14,  ...  a  fruit  rain-rotted  to  the  core  .  .  . 
95,  ...  built  of  clay-compacted  sods. 

Sometimes  the  effect  of  sounds  that  is  aimed  at  is  a 
specially  delicate  one,  as  in  the  following  instances: 

II,  120,   [a  songj  Sweet-smelling  of  pine-leaves  and  grasses 
And  blown  as  a  tree  through  and  through 
With  the  wind  of  the  keen  mountain-passes. 
And  tender  as  sun-smitten  dew  .  .  . 
IV,  362,  ...  A  God,  a  great  God,  strange  of  name, 
With  horse-yoke  fleeter-hoofed  than  flame 
To  the  mountain-bed  of  a  maiden  came, 
Oreithyia,  the  bride  mismated, 
Wofully  wed  in  a  snow-strewn  bed  .  .  . 

II,  162,  The  sick  time's  blood-embittered  cup  .  .  . 

III,  180,  To  shipwreck  and  the  corpse-encumbered  sea  .  .  . 

IV,  8,  And  shining  like  a  sunbeam-smitten  tear. 

The  first  two  instances  present  a  fine  analogy  of 
sounds  all  through,  as  in  the  last  line  of  II,  120,  where 
5-sounds.  and  -//(/-combinations  prevail.  The  other  instan- 
ces all  show  alliteration  of  a  rather  unusual  kind. 

The  remaining  cases  give  no  special  grounds  of  classi- 
fication and  1  therefore  give  the  bulk  of  them  here,  while 
some  doubtful  or  otherwise  remarkable  instances  will  fol- 
low later. 

II,  56,  The  sweet-soul ed  saviour  of  a  man-tormented  earth  . . . 
77,  On  the  world's  mountain-ranges 

And  stream-riven  heights  .  .  . 
84,  O  labour-wounded  feet  and  hands  .  ,  . 
135,  ...  faith's  wind-struck  lyre  .  .  . 
158,  The  thunder-darkened  highlands  .  .  . 
236,  To  see  beneath  the  clear  low  sky 

The  green  foam-whitened  wave  wax  red  .  .  . 
261,  From  Naples  and  the  siren-foted  strand  .  .  . 

III,  33,  You,  crouched  at  long  length  on  hot  sand 

With  some  sleek  sun-discoloured  lover  .  .  . 
302,  .  .  .  April  that  had  borne  his  birth 

From  sunward  on  her  sunniest  shower-struck  wing  .  .  . 
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324,  Too  high  for  heart  of  sea-borne  bird  or  boy  .  .  . 
328,  As  some  beleaguered  city's  war-breached  wall  .  .  . 
330,  And  wondrous  as  no  world-beholden  wonder  .  .  . 

All  the  last  four  examples  are  quoted  from  the  Songs 
of  the  Springtides»  (four  others  have  been  given  above: 
III,  2Q5,  321,  338,  348): 

IV,       9,  .  .  .  the  sister-shed 

Sweet  tears  for  Phaethon  disorbed  and  dead  .  .  . 
13,  To  the  wind-hollowed  heights  and  gusty  bays 

Of  sheer  Tintagel  .  .  . 
28,  .  .  .  the  moon  holds  hardly  light 

Above  them  through  the  sick  and  star-crossed  night  .  .  . 
53,  Her  slumberous  love-dishevelled  hair  .  .  . 
116,  ...  sheer  above  the  wild  wolf-haunted  stream  ... 
177,  .  .  .  hurled  back  like  a  leaf 

Storm-shrivelled  ... 
190,  As  waves  wind-thwarted  on  the  sea  .  .  . 
225,  ...  like  a  rain-bruised  reed. 

All  these  are  found  in  the  epic  poems.   — 

IV,  358,  ...  the  tempest-rifted  sea  .  .  . 
406.  .  .  .  and  now  dead 

They  bring  thee  back  by  war-forsaken  ways. 

From  «Erechtheus>>:  three  given  before  (IV,  362, 370, 37Q). 

V,     14,  Rose  fire-encircled  as  a  burning  brand  .  .  . 
246,  .  .  .  iron  forged  its  blood-encrusted  band  .  .  . 
316,  Brome,  gipsy-led  across  the  highland  ferns  .  .  . 
Vi,    50,  When    the  heart  of  the  darkness  is  hunger-starven  .  .  . 
52,  The  small  court  flower-lit  with  children's  faces  .  .  . 
154,  ...  this  heaven-enfranchised  one  .  .  . 
212,  As  a  tide-reconquered  sea-rock  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly  some  of  these  cases  also  show^  a  remark- 
able analogy  of  sounds  with  their  surrounding  words. 
Take  for  instance  such  lines  as  11,  236,  261;  III,  33,  302, 
324,  328,  330;  IV,  9,  28,  406;  and  the  metrical  motive  will 
be  clearly  perceptible  here,  too.   — 

Sometimes  these  formations  show  a  poetical  abbre- 
viation of  some  kind  or  other,  which  may  be  elliptical,  as  in 
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1,  62,  .  .  .  wind-blown  hair  .  .  . 

blown  through  (or  about)  by  the  windj; 

or  which  may  show  an  omission  of  the  usual  prefix,  as  in: 

I,  256,  .  .  .  these  gold  flower-famed  eves  .  .  . 
where  fumed    has    taken    the    place  of  the  more  common 
perfumed. 

A  considerable  number  of  formations  approach  the 
next  class,  as  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  metaphori- 
cal use  of  the  verb  occurs  or  not,  especially  because  verbs 
in  this  kind  of  compound  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their 
pregnancy.  Language,  moreover,  is  a  gallery  of  faded  meta- 
phors; and  to  a  foreigner  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  put  down 
an  image  to  the  account  of  the  author  or  the  language 
quite  categorically.  The  following  cases,  for  instance,  strike 
me  as  doubtful. 

II,  ISl,  Thou  art  not  dead  as  these  are  dead  who  live 

Full  of  blind  years,  a  sorrow-shaken  kind  .  .  . 
ill,     63,  Not  for  men's  reverence  hadst  thou  need  to  wear 

The  holy  flower  of  grey  time-hallowed  hair  .  .  . 
204,  .  .  .  the  storm-hewn  straits 

That  sunder  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  .  .  . 
255,  Above  the  roar  of  granite-baffled  brine  ... 

In  the  same  way  formations  like  sun- for  gotten  (II,  14), 
love-wounded  (11,  109),  time-forgotten  (IV,  10),  star-clothed 
(IV,  23),  cloud-enshrouded  (V,  228).  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  subdivision,  verbs  like  these,  and  even  more  concrete 
verbs,  have  a  marked  tendency  to  lose  their  individuality 
and  to  become  cliches. 

Another  transition  group  includes  cases  where  an 
original  sense  may  be  supposed  to  exist  by  assuming  an 
allusion  to  classical  literature,  or  other  literatures. 

IV,  191,  ...  the  battle-darkened  air  ... 
Cf.  the  famous  saying  from  the  battle  of  Thermopylae!. 

III,  337,  [wej   Upwondering  search  the  music-moulded  skies  .  .  . 

I'the  harmony  of  the  spheres']. 

8 
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An  instance  like  IV,  362,  quoted  above  among  the 
alliterative  formations,  may  also  be  said  to  approach  this 
group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metaphor  may  also  lie  in  the 
combination  of  the  compound  and  a  noun: 

11,  154,  These  royalties  rust-eaten 

These  worm-corroded  lies  .  .  . 
194,  ...  So  girt  with  anguish,  iron-zoned, 
Went  my  soul  weeping. 

These  cases  also  deserve  mention,  though  not  exactly 
forming  an  intermediate  group.     (Cf.  above  VI,  52: 

The  small  court  flower-lit  witii  children's  faces). 
Compounds    are    also    formed   with  substantival  pro- 
nouns, though  they  are  seldom  very  original  in  their  kind. 

1,   146,  Though  thy  most  fiery  hope 
Storm  heaven  to  set  wide-ope 
The  all-soiight-for  gate  .  .  . 
II,  118,  The  invisible  and  all-beholden  sun  .  .  . 
184,  The  self-divided  flame 

Which   made  an  end  of  the  Cadmean  name  .  .  . 
ill,  330,  .  .  .  not  self-enchanted  nor  entranced  .  .  . 
IV,  405,  A  moth  self-shrivelled  in  its  own  blind  flame. 

A.  1.  a.  2.  Composition  of  o  past  participle  and  its 
agent.  Transferred  meaning. 

1  have  only  thought  fit  to  give  a  selection  of  these 
very  numerous  formations.  —  As  regards  the  volumes  where 
the  greatest  number  of  them,  is  to  be  found,  1  have  already 
stated  their  names  and  the  approximate  figures  (page  lOQ). 

In  a  combination  of  this  kind,  the  metaphor  is  almost 
always  confined  to  the  verb,  the  action  of  which  may  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  noun  it  is  coupled  with,  by  a  paradox 
or  a  metaphorical  use.  The  stylistic  motive,  then,  will  be 
to  illustrate  the  noun  sharply  and  momentarily,  to  make 
abstractions  concrete. 
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Usually  the  substantival  part  of  such  a  compound  will 
also  be  found  to  be  abstract  of  meaning,  if  not  of  class: 
a  generalization  like  time,  love,  song,  etc,  or  an  abstraction 
of  some  phenomenon  of  the  outer  world,  as  winter,  night, 
wind,  etc.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  role  of  these 
words  in  Swinburne's  vocabulary  and  among  his  images 
and  epithets  (page  58). 

As  regards  the  verbal  part  of  the  compound,  Swin- 
burne's language  shows  the  same  mannerisms  here  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  department  of  adjective  compounds.  A 
marked  fondness  for  one  or  two  verbs  in  clearly  discern- 
ible. Most  common  of  all,  without  doubt,  is  strike,  which 
gives  about  a  dozen  combinations  of  this  kind.  Ride  also 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  the  poet's. 

As  regards  the  metaphor  that  is  created  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  parts,  classical  influence  is  certainly 
to  be  noticed  in  a  number  of  cases.  This  I  shall  set  forth 
later  (page  1 1 7). 

1  now  proceed  to  a  selection  of  cases. 

II,     15,  A  comet-lighted  lamp,  sublime  and  sole, 

Dawn  of  the  dayless  heaven  where  suns  despair  .  .  . 
85,  It  creaks  and  rocks  to  left  and  right 
Consumed  of  rottenness  and  rust, 
Worm-eaten  of  the  worms  of  night, 
Dead  as  their  spirits  who  put  trust, 
Round  its  base  muttering  as  they  sit, 
In  the  time-cankered  name  of  it. 

{Before  o  Crucifix.] 
136,  Many  names  and  flames 
Pass  and  flash  and  fall, 

Night-begotten  names  ...  • 

177,  What  should  I  do  to  curse  or  bless  at  all 
For  winter-woven  and  summer-coloured  days. 
Ill,  328,  Flags,  flickering  like  a  wind-bewildered  leaf  .  .  . 
33n,  And  many  a  self-lit,  flower-illumined  tree  .  .  . 
337,  .  .  .  with  heart-enkindled  eyes  .  .  . 
347,  Kept  watch  about  his  dawn-enkindled  dreams. 
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IV,  34,  Over  the  mid  sea's  grey  foam-paven  floors  .  .  . 

394,  Till    their    corpses    have    covered    and    clothed  as  with 
raiment  the  face  of  the  sword-ploughed 
field. 
V,     56,  Thou  wast  as  very  Christ  —  not  he 
Degraded  into  Deity, 
And  priest-polluted  by  such  prayer 
As  poisons  air  .  .  . 
212,  .  .  .  mocked  as  whom  fen-fire  leads 

By  the  creed-wrought  faith  of  faithless  souls  that  mock 
iheir  doubts  with  creeds. 
Perhaps  we  must  suppose  into  rather  than  by. 
VI,  106,  And  many  a  lie-seared  lip  ... 

Without  doubt  a  metrical  motive  may  be  traced  in 
some  of  these  formations,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  the 
aim  at  an  image  has  been  more  important  to  the  poet  than 
the  musical  effect. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  certain  verbs  seem  to 
be  preferred  in  combinations  of  this  kind,  e.  g.  strike.  To 
a  basis  like  viper-stricken  (II,  310)  we  may  trace  the  follow- 
ing formations. 

11,     77,  All  forms  of  all  faces, 

All  works  of  all  hands 

In  unsearchable  places 

Of  time-stricken  lands  .  .  . 
123,  When  crowned  and  weaponed  and  curbless 

It  shall  walk  without  helm  or  shield 

The  bare  burnt  furrows  and  herbless 

Of  war's  last  flame-stricken  field  .  .  . 
125,  It  is  one  with  the  world's  generations. 

With  the  spirit,  the  star,  and  the  sod; 

With  the  kingless  and  king-stricken  nations  .  .  . 
"273,  Yea,  let  all  sceptre-stricken  nations  lie. 

V,  130,  Dead  and  gone  the  days  we  had  together, 

Shadow-stricken  all  the  lights  that  shone  .  .  . 

Somewhat  different  from  tliese  is  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing instance: 

II,  29,  Master,  what  of  the  night? 
Child,  night  is  not  all 
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Anywhere,  fallen  or  to  fall, 
Save  in  our  star-stricken  eyes. 

star-  here  is  probably  the  first  component  of  star- 
blind,  Sw.  Starr,  but  this  word  is  not  found  as  a  single 
noun  in  C.  D. 

Finally  we  find: 

II,     14,  As  summer-stricken  spring  feels  in  her  pains  .  .  . 

IV,  325,  .  .  .  lowland  and  lawn 

spring-stricken  .  .  . 

Ride  also  forms  several  compounds  of  the  type  of 
hag-ridden,  priest-ridden  : 

II,     47,  In  that  very  funereal  season 

In  that  heart-stricken,  grief-ridden  time  .  .  . 
252,  The  torpor  of  their  blind  brute-ridden  trance 
Kills  England  and  chills  France  .  .  . 
VI,  188,  ...  till  the  tyrant-ridden  horde 

Saw  the  lightning  fade  from  heaven  and  knew  the  sun 
for  God  and  lord. 

Classical  allusion  probably  occurs  in  several  of  these 
formations,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  cases: 

III,     34.  But  in  some  secret  moon-beholden  way 

cf.  Virgil:  per  arnica  silentia  lunae]. 
322,  .  .  .  then  the  old  rage  of  rapture's  fieriest  rain 
Storms  all  the  music-maddened  night  again. 

On  tlie  Cliffs,  an  ode  to  Sappho]. 

Especially  in  the  negative  compounds  this  feature 
seems  to  appear. 

II,     13,  The  leaves  are  of  that  time-unstricken  tree 
That  storm  nor  sun  can  fret  .  .  . 
147,  The  floors  untrodden  of  the  sun's  feet  glimmer. 
The  star-unstricken  pavements  of  the  night. 
Ill,     20,  O  first-born  sons  of  hope  and  fairest,  ye 

Whose  prows  first  clove  the  tliought-unsounded  sea. 

V,  94,  Fast  and  firm  as  time-unsliaken  warders  .  .  . 

236,  hearts  .  .  .  Less  pure  than  thine,  our  life-unspotted  Lamb. 

Some  cases,  of  course,  approach  the  next  division  of 
substantive  compounds  — 
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A.  1.  b.  a  past  participle  coupled  with  a  noun  other 
than  its  agent. 

In  these  the  noun  may  be  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
the  verb  by  a  metaphor.  Under  other  circumstances  some 
preposition  other  than  by  must  be  understood. 

The  following  cases  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  this 
transition-group  just  spoken  of. 

IV,  168,  Round  Balen's  hopc-cxaltcd  head  .  .  . 

\by — with^for\. 
V,     15,  Tears  bright  and  sweet  as  fire  and  incense  fell 
in  perfect  notes  of  music-measured  pain  .  .  . 

[by — to— like  \. 
186,  As    a    sign    for  the  rapture  of  storm-spent  eyes  to  dis- 
cover .  .  . 

\by—with—in]. 

Those  combinations  that  directly  fall  under  this  head- 
ing demand  several  different  prepositions  in  an  analysis 
of  the  compound.  Twenty-seven  cases  are  given  below: 
ten  of  these  demand  in  and  seven  with.  Of,  on,  through, 
to,  from,  at,  each  occur  in  one,  while  four  belong  to  a 
comparison-type  (like).  Further  the  substantive  will  get 
different  qualities  in  such  an  analysis.  In  most  cases  it 
becomes  an  adverbial  phrase,  which  out  of  these  27  cases 
denotes  space  in  no  less  than  13,  while  six  answer  the 
question  wherewith?  2ir\d  a  causal  relation  is  shown  by  three. 
An  object  depending  on  a  verb  that  demands  a  preposi- 
tion occurs  in  two  cases,  and,  as  has  already  been  said, 
four  denote  a  comparison. 

An  adverbial  phrase  denoting  space  occurs  in: 

11,     62,  ...  heart-hidden  memories  .  .  . 

69,  I  am  she  beside  whose  forest-hidden  fountains 

Slept  freedom  armed  .  .  . 
83,  Your  forts  blood-based  .  .  . 
Ill,  307,  .  .  .  but  he 

Sat  panther-throned  beside  Erigone. 
337,  But  within  through  the  side-seen  archway  .  .  . 
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IV,      S,  A  star  south-risen  ... 

37,  And  heart-stung  witli  a  serpentine  desire  .  .  . 
261,  Peleiis  the  Larissaean,  couched  with  whom 
Sleeps  the  white  sea-bred  wife  .  .  . 

In  this  group  1  also  count  the  following  type: 

III,  127,  When  strong  men  sense-confounded 

Fell  thick  in  tourney  here  .  .  . 
198,  For  England,  the  warrior,  the  rover, 
Whose  banners  on  ail  winds  fly, 

Soul-stricken,    he  saith,  by  the  shadow  of  death,  keeps 
off  him  and  draws  not  nigh. 
316,  That      strange-eyed,      spirit-wounded,     strange-tongued 
slave  .  .  . 

IV,  39,  Tristram  and  Iseult,  hand  in  amorous  hand, 

Soul-satisfied  .  .  . 
45,  To  live  soul-shamed,  a  man  of  broken  troth  .  .  . 

The  type  of  'material  agent'  is  common  (wherewith?): 

1,  150,  Praised  above  men  be  thou 

Whose  laurel-laden  brow  .  .  . 
II,      9,  By  rose-hung  river  and  light-foot  rill  ... 
IV,    49,  .  .  .  the  legend  tcar-impearled  .  .  . 
209,  To  see  if  doom  should  fall  aright 

And  as  God's  fire-fraught  thunder  smite 
That  head  .  .  . 
359,  ...  its  ridge 

Foam-rimmed  and  hollow  .  .  . 

A    transition-form    between    this    group    and    that  of 
causal  relation  might  be  supposed  in: 

IV,  354,  .  .  .  lift  up 

Toward  mine  thine  sorrow-muffled  eyes  and  speak. 

A  more  obvious  causal  relation  occurs  in: 

IV,  165,  Nay,  how  should  he  avail,  she  said, 
Averse  with  scorn-averted  head  .  .  . 

with— in  —fori. 
291,  And,  bride-bound  to  the  gods,  Aeacides. 

through]. 

A   verb  that  demands  a  preposition  in  an  analysis  of 
the  compound  occurs  in: 
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III,   129,  .  .  .  centuries  dead  and  damned  that  reek  below 
Ciirsc-consccrated  .  .  . 
296,  A  noise  of  songs  and  wind-enamoured  wings  .  .  . 

The  first  case  clearly  demands  to,  the  second  of. 
The    parenthetical   type   is  not  very  common.     I  have 
found  the  following  instances. 

III,  302,  .  .  .  April  that  had  borne  his  birth 

From  sunward  on  her  sunniest  shower-struck  wing 
With  tears  and  laughter  for  the  dew-dropt  thing. 

IV,  294,  .  .  .  but  Meleager,  but  thy  son, 

Right  in  the  wild  way  of  the  coming  curse 
Rock-rooted  .  .  . 
380,  .  .  .  the  dream 

That  was  thy  sister;  so  shalt  thou  be  too. 
Thou  but  a  vision,  shadow-shaped  of  sleep. 
VI,  187,  ...  her  sail-stretched  wings. 

The  first  and  the  third  instance  might,  of  course,  be 
interpreted  otherwise  {dew-dropt  =  dew-sprinkled;  shadow- 
shaped  33Z  shadow-like),  but  probably  they  belong  here  *. 
—  This  group  is  evidently  the  most  literary  and  artificial 
of   all:  the  instances  also  belong  to  very  'classical'  works. 

A.  II.  Composition  of  an  adjective  and  a  genuine 
past  participle 

is  no  uncommon  thing,  though  of  course  this  class 
of  compounds  never  reaches  the  level  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  adjective,  in  these  compounds,  generally  has  the 
value  of  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase;  sometimes  the 
full  adjectival  meaning  may  be  preserved.  In  the  following 
case,  for  instance,  it  is  evidently  the  complement  of  the 
predicate. 

V,  311,  Sons  born  of  many  a  loyal  Muse  to  Ben, 

All  true-begotten,  warm  with  wine  or  ale  ... 

As    to    the    form    evil-eyed  of  IV,  291,  it  has  already 
*  Observe,  for  instance,  the  punctuation  of  IV,  380. 
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been    mentioned    as    probably    being    a    compound    verb 
(page  100). 

Some  instances  follow  here. 

I,     70,  ...  shark-toothed  and  scrpcntinc-cnrlcd 

Rolls,  under  the  whitening-  wind  of  the  future,  the  wave 
of  the  world  .  .  . 
292,  .  .  .  Wrists  and  feet 
Slight-swathed  .  .  . 
iV,     40,  And  on  the  mighty-moulded  stairs  that  clomb 

Sheer  from  the  fierce  lips  of  the  lapping  foam  .  .  . 
66,  ...  and  the  world's  fast-founded  frame 

Trembled  with  sense  of  triumph  even  as  1  .  .  . 
69,  A  man  base-moulded  for  the  stamp  of  scorn  .  .  . 
V,  230,  Half  humorous  goodness,  grave-eyed  mirth  on  wings, 
Bright-balanced  .  .  . 

A  case  of  comparison  occurs  in: 

II,  253,  That  fairest-born  of  things  .  .  . 

A.  111.  Composition  of  other  word-classes  tlian  these 
and  a  genuine  past  participle 

is  rare,  and  often  of  a  very  loose  character.  Such 
cases  as  the  following  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  real  com- 
pounds. 

I,     72,  ...  but  she 

Came  flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  imperial,  her 
foot  on  the  sea  .  .  . 
99,  With  heavenly  hair  far-swept  .  .  . 
144,  When  by  her  back-blown  hair 
Napoleon  caught  the  fair 
And  fierce  Republic  .  .  . 

III,  109,  The  shuddering  shades  of  half-seen  hell  .  .  . 

IV,  26,  Like  the  heart  of  some  new-mated  dove. 

A  little  more  firm  is  the  connection  in  a  case  like: 

II,     70,  Turn  away  from  us  the  cross-blown  blasts  of  error. 

V,  332,  My  verse,  a  shard-borne  beetle  rather, 

Drones  over  scarce-illumined  earth  .  .  . 

The  Homeric  epithets  will  reappear  to  one's  memory 
when  compounds  like  the  following  are  found. 
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1,  214,  In  fields  where  wait,  well-girt,  well-wreafhcn,  all 
The  heavy-handed  seasons  all  year  through. 
IV,  262,  On  the  strait  reefs  of  twice-washed  Salamis 
292,  .  .  .  Adnietus  twice-espoused. 


B.     Composition  with  non-genuine  past  participles. 

This  chapter  will  show  those  formations  of  Swin- 
burne's that  are  both  most  common  and  most  daring  of 
all.  The  number  of  cases  is  even  greater  than  in  the  last 
group.  Nearly  two  hundred  cases  of  peculiar  use  have 
been  noted  by  me.  The  distribution  of  these  among  the 
different  volumes  is,  on  the  whole,  proportional  to  that  of 
genuine  participles,  with  the  exception  of  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads \  ,  which  here  gives  a  much  higher  figure,  about  26 
cases.  The  second  and  third  series  of  <  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads >  furnish  between  20  and  25;  Songs  of  the  Spring- 
tides about  ten;  the  epic  poems  nearly  30;  and  the  Hel- 
lenic dramas  something  like  20.  Vol.  II  has  the  supremacy 
here,  too,  with  a  total  of  forty  examples.  Finally,  the  later 
works  give  between  20  and  30. 

The  motive  of  these  formations  is  evidently  the  ever- 
present  desire  for  concreteness  and  stronger  suggestion. 
Clearly  a  phrase  like  the  following: 

11,  6,  Outroar  the  lion-throated  seas, 

Outchide  the  north-wind  if  it  chid. 
And  hush  the  torrent-tongued  ravines, 

with  two  formations  of  this  type,  is  intended  to  give  the 
impression  of  these  epithets  if  dissolved  in  one  moment 
and  w'itli  greater  vividness.  In  addition  to  this  motive  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  oratorical  character  of  these 
formations,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  apparent  than  that 
of  the  genuine  participle  compounds,  and  is  also  emphasized 
by  the  figures  given  above  as  regards  their  distribution 
among  Swinburne's  works. 
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Instances  are  not  wanting  where  an  already  existing 
combination  of  this  kind,  which  of  course  may  have  lost 
its  impression  of  a  concentrated  image,  is  dissolved  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  is  reached  by  composition 
in  other  cases. 

I,  232,  My  maidens,  girdled  loose  and  braced 

With  gold  from  bosom  to  white  waist  .  .  . 
|Cf.  Ill,  28,  greenest-girdled  and  IV,  29  7,  golden-girdled.] 

II,  149,  Birds  shall  wake  with  thee  voiced  and  feathered  fairer, 

To  see  in  summer  what  1  see  in  spring. 
[Cf.  IV,  31,  fuller-feathered,  1,  247,  deep-feathered.] 

With  these  examples  we  may  compare  the  following 
lines  of   < Tristram  of  Lyonesse  . 

IV,  47,  ...  reeled  the  strong  steeds  heavily,  haggard-eyed. 
And  heartened  high  with  passion  of  their  pride. 

A  non-genuine  past  part.,  we  know,  originates  in  the 
combination  of  an  attribute  of  some  kind  and  a  noun;  the 
latter  is  then  provided  with  the  ending  -ed.  Evidently  such 
a  'compound'  is  of  a  very  loose  nature.  As  adjectives  are 
the  most  common  of  all  attributes,  the  greatest  part,  or 
two-thirds,  of  these  formations  naturally  shows  a  combina- 
tion of  an  adjective  and  a  non-genuine  past  participle. 

B.  I.     With  these  1  begin. 

The  often-mentioned  motive  of  word-music  is  to  be 
found  once  more  here,  while  the  next-following  groups  do 
not  show  it,  or  at  least,  do  not  prove  its  existence.  As 
has  been  the  case  before,  an  analogy  of  sounds  may  pre- 
vail all  through  a  line;  and  alliteration,  or  correspondence 
of  sounds,  between  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Must  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  aim 
at  the  former  kind  of  melody  has  played  a  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  following  lines,  and  words? 

I,  214,  Her  dumb  and  mournful-mouthed  minister  .  .  . 
214,  And  stooping  sharp  to  the  slant-sided  share  .  ,  . 
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II,  236,  Salute  him  risen  and  snnlike-soulcd. 
Ill,     63,  The  sunrise  of  whose  golden-mouthed  glad  head  .  .  . 

V,  16,  The  weavers  of  the  world's  large-historied  loom  .  .  . 

Identical  sounds,  beginning  the  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound, are  very  common.     Cf.  above,  and: 

I,  32,  ...  and  for  dead  mercy's  sake 

Flees  from  before  her  fearful-footed  shame  .  .  . 
272,  Smooth-skinned  and  dark,  with  bare  throat  .  .  . 

II,  12,  O  many-minded  mother  and  visionary  .  .  . 

24,  More  tender-tuned  than  heart  or  throat  of  dove  .  .  . 

56,  The  sweet-souled  saviour  of  a  man-tormented  earth  .  .  . 

181,  Joy  secret-souled  beyond  all  hope  or  fear  .  .  . 

257,  The  sanguine-sandalled  priests  .  .  . 

III,  46,  From  rose-coloured  to  purple-pillowed  bed  .  .  . 

235,  Blown  between  grim  skies  and  waters  sullen-souled  .  .  . 
336,  From    the    crimson    high    crest    of    the   purple-peaked 
roof  .  .  . 

IV,  6,  Some  large  as  suns,  some  moon-like  warm  and  pale, 

Some  starry-sighted  .  .  . 
160,  And  steadfast-souled  for  good  or  ill  .  .  . 
294,  And  as  flakes  of  weak-wimjed  snow  .  .  . 
297,  Whence  the  golden-girdled  bee 

Flits  through  flowering  rush  .  .  . 

Compare  the  instances  following  later.  —  Some  of 
the  examples  just  given,  of  course,  also  illustrate  the  first 
kind  of  word-music. 

As  regards  the  adjectival  part  of  the  compound  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  fondness  for  any  particu- 
lar category  of  adjectives.  Possibly,  however,  the  many- 
compounds  show  some  tendency  of  this  kind: 

II,  205,  The  goodly,  the  golden-gated, 

Many-crowned,  many-named,  many-citied, 
Made  like  as  a  bride  .  .  . 
281,  O  many-wounded  mother,  O  redeemed  to  reign  .  .  . 

VI,  208,  .  .  .  Can  slay  not  one  of  all  the  works  we  knew, 

Nor  death  discrown  the  many-laurelled  head  .  .  . 

Cf.  I,  149,  11,  12,  76,  etc. 

Many  cases  show  comparison  of  the  adjective  within 
the  compound. 
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II,  162,  And  shields  were  lowered,  and  snapt  were  spears. 

And  sweeter-tuned  the  clamorous  years  .  .  . 
ill,  127,  A  trumpet  stormier-sounded 

Than  once  from  lists  rebounded 

When  strong  men  sense-confounded 

Fell  thick  in  tourney  here  .  .  . 
IV,     22,  Like  youth  being  soft  and  sul)tler-eyed  than  age  .  .  . 

161,  And  lowlier-hearted  than  of  old  .  .  . 
V,  340,  And  his  hands  are  as  sunny 

As  ruddy  ripe  corn 

Or  the  hrowner-hued  honey 

From  the  heather-bells  borne. 

Cf.  IV,  31,  361;  etc. 

As  regards  the  substantival  part  of  these  compounds, 
it  may  be  suitable  to  make  a  division  into  categories.  Fore- 
most amongst  these,  then,  come  the  words  that  denote  the 
parts  and  quah'ties  of  mind  and  body.  As  the  context  is 
of  h'ttle  importance  in  these  cases,  I  simply  give  a  list,  with 
the  place  of  quotation  mentioned  in  every  case. 

1,  250,  faint-headed;  11,  18,  golden-headed; 
II,  264,  starry-headed ;  153,  cold-lipped; 
II,  285,  sweet-voiced;  III,  63,  golden-mouthed ; 

III,  316,  strange-eyed;  IV,  22,  subtler-eyed ; 

IV,  47,  hot-mouthed;  73,  blithe-faced; 

IV,  358,  crook-toothed;  VI,  202,  keenest-eyed. 

I,  265,  fresh-blooded;  II,  176,  bloody-footed; 

III,  23Q,  deep-wrinkled;  IV,  279,  green-haired. 

Heart,  mind,  soul,  and  equivalent  words,  afford  the 
greatest  number  of  such  formations.  Especially  it  is  so  in 
the  case  of  soul,  which  gives  the  following  20  combi- 
nations. 

II,  47,  beautiful-souled ;  56,  sweet-souled; 
94,  new-souled;  181,  secret-souled ; 

236,  sunlike-souled. 

III,  16,  fell-souled;  17,  twin-souled; 

79,  fruitful-souled ;  235,  sullen-souled; 
321,  subtle-souled. 

IV,  160,  steadfast-sou  led;  205,  still-souled ; 
248,  snowy-souled ;  263,  violent-souled. 
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V,     25,  awful-souled;  127,  singlc-soiilcd ; 

232,  kingly-souled. 

VI,     49,  soft-souled;  53,  siout-soulcd: 

113,  light-soiilcd. 

Mind,  spirit,  Jieart,  nature: 

II,     12,  many-minded;  160,  sweet-hearted; 

III,  17,  twin-spirited ;  57,  sanguinc-tiearted ; 

IV,  76,  restless-liearted;  262,  strenuous-liearted ; 
V,  205,  singlc-natured.     Ill,  322,  treblc-natiircd. 

In  connection  with  twin-soiiled,  twin-spirited,  some 
mention  may  be  made  of  compounds  whose  first  part  is  a 
numeral  adjective: 

II,  68,  twin-crested;  III,  172,  twin-featured; 
333,  fwin-cliffed.  — 

As    is    seen,    most    of  the  above  formations  are  of  a 

very    simple    nature;    some    other    cases  of  a  similar  kind, 

but    referring    to    other    phenomena  than  those  mentioned 

above,    will    now    be    given    in    passing,  and   without  the 

context. 

I,  208,  tfiic/i-plumed;  274,  deep-fcatliered ; 
II,  120,  strong-winged;  304,  sanguine-spotted. 

III,  80,  fair-named. 

IV,  8,  sharp-breatlied ;  294,  weal<-winged. 
V,  205,  soft-sanded. 

VI,  161,  russet-robed. 

Some  rather  striking  instances  also  occur,  however. 

11,     76,  The  tree  many-rooted 
That  swells  to  the  sky 
With  frondage  red-fruited, 
The  life-tree  am  I  .  .  . 
V,  216,  Pride  of  place  and  lust  of  empire  bloody-fruited 

Knew  the  blasting  of  his  breath  on  leaf  and  fruit  .  .  . 
II,  112,  Yea,  great  was  the  fall  of  them,  all  that  rose  against  her 
From  the  earth's  old-liistoried  heights  .  .  . 
[Cf.  V,  16,  large-liistoried,  quoted  above,  p.  124], 
IV,     87,  At  margin  of  the  grey  great  eastern  sea. 
Dense-islanded  with  peaks  and  reefs  .  .  . 
106,  A  night  like  desolation,  sombre-starred. 
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V,  206,  Dire    indeed    the  birth  of  Leda's  womb  that  had  God's 

self  to  sire 
Bloomed,  a  flower  of  love  that  stung  the  soul  with  fangs 

that  gnaw  like  fire: 
But  the  twin-born  hiimau-fathcrcd  sister-flower  bore  fruit 

more  dire. 

The  classical  allusion  that  is  clearly  seen  in  the  last 
instance  may  certainly  underlie  still  more  formations. 

B.  11.  Substantives  combined  wifli  a  non-irenuinc  past 
participle. 

While  the  last  group  was  characterized  by  number 
and  simplicity,  this  one  reaches  a  far  smaller  figure,  but 
also  contains  the  most  daring  and  peculiar  innovations  in 
Swinburne's  language. 

The  distribution  of  cases  is  in  the  main  the  same  as 
before,  but  a  displacement  in  favour  of  the  second  and 
third  series  of  Poems  and  Ballads»  is  noticeable.  The 
Hellenic  dramas  also  reach  a  higher  total  than  usual. 

The  motive  of  these  formations  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  principal  one  in  those  treated  above.  The  metrical 
motives  do  not  seem  to  play  any  role  of  importance  here: 
probably  the  aim  at  an  image  has  been  stronger  than  the 
aim  at  word-music,  just  as  was  the  case  in  composition 
of  a  genuine  past  participle  with  its  agent  in  a  transferred 
sense.     Still  there  are  cases  like 

11,  167,  Yea,  in  thy  myriad-mooded  woe. 

Yea,  Mother,  hast  thou  not  said  so? 

HI,  301,  Yea,  she  can  hear  and  see  beyond  all  things 

That  lighten  from  before  Time's  thunderous  wings 
Through  the  awful  circle  of  wlicel-wingcd  periods 
The  tempest  of  the  twilight  of  all  Gods. 

IV,  37Q,  Beyond  the  wild  ways  of  the  unwandered  world 
And  loud  wastes  of  the  t/iiindcr-ftiroafed  sea  .  .  . 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound   to    one    another,    there    are   two  different  types  of 
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composition,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  two 
examples. 

I,  164,  And  milk-bnddcd  myrtles  with  Venus 

And  vine-grapes  with  Bacchus  he  trod. 
II,     35,  And  with  love-locks  p//2e-c/;ap/('/('rf  and  with  rose-crowned 
heads. 
And  robes  of  shame  .  .  . 

Three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind  of  combination  either 
belong  to  a  possessive  genitive  type  of  composition,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  are  to  be  regarded  as  derivations. 
I  shall  give  them  together. 

ill,  302,  He  first  set  foot  upon  the  spring-flowered  ways 
That  all  feet  pass  and  praise  .  .  . 

IV,   136,  With  words  like  swords  and  thunder-clouded  creeds 
And  faiths  more  dire  than  sin's  most  direful  deeds. 
399,  .  .  .  That  joy  out  of  woe 

May  arise  as  the  spring  out  of  tempest  and  snow 
With  the  flower-feasted  month  in  her  hands  rose-red 
Borne  soft  as  a  babe  from  the  bearing-bed. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  myriad-moocled  woe  of  II, 
167.  above,  though  somewhat  different  in  structure. 

Of  the  two  real  types  of  composition  the  first  one 
which  denotes  comparison  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
compound  is  by  far  the  more  common  one:  more  than 
three  fourths  of  all  my  cases  belong  to  it.  All  the  remain- 
ing cases  belong  to  the  second  type,  the  source  of  which 
is  a  qualitative  genitive. 

There  are  no  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  first  constituent  part  of  cases  belonging  to 
the  first  group.  Swinburne's  love  of  concrete  images  is 
proved  here,  however,  as  words  denoting  exterior  objects 
—   milk,  iron,  rose,  storm   —   vastly  predominate. 

As  regards  the  second  constituent,  however,  certain 
words  are  always  given  preference.  Colour  and  shape 
here    take  the  first  place:  colour,  for  instance,  forms  more 
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than  a  dozen  different  combinations  tiiat  i  have  noted.  I 
may  rejDeat  once  more  my  observations  as  to  the  conven- 
tionahzation  of  colours,  made  use  of  by  Swinburne,  when 
1  here  give  a  list  of  co/oz//-formations. 

I,     61,  With  almond-shaped  and  rosekaf-colourcd  shells  .  .  . 

186,  The  applc-coloiircd  cranberries  ... 

258,  Specks  of  brute  slime  and  leper-coloured  scale  .  .  . 

270,  Made  like  white  summer-coloured  grass. 
II,     78,  In  the  spring-coloured  hours 

When  my  mind  was  as  May's  .  .  . 

III,  17,  And  April-coloured  through  all  months  and  years  .  .  . 
98,  Ah,  thy  snow-coloured  hands. 

IV,  8,  The  pale  bright  autumn's  amber-coloured  sphere  .  .  . 
14,  As   of  light  woven  and  moonbeam-coloured  shade  .  .  . 
52,  Fleet  butterflies,  each  like  a  dead  flower's  ghost, 

White,  blue,  and  sere  leaf-coloured  .  .  . 
73,  ...  for  her  eyes 

Were  emerald-soft  as  evening-coloured  skies  .  .  . 
V,     91,  Change  under  the  change-coloured  arches 
Of  changeless  morning  and  night  .  .  . 
290,  The  sunshine-coloured  fists 
Beyond  his  dimpling  wrists 
Were  never  closed  .  .  . 

Perhaps,  colour  in  some  of  these  cases  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  verbal  stem  (1,  270,  IV,  73,  V,  290). 

1  have  thought  fit  for  the  sake  of  perspicuousness  to 
place  here  the  adjective  compounds  of  colour: 

I,       1,  .  .  .  strung  with  subtle-coloured  hair  .  .  . 

28,  ...  the  vein-drawn  ashen-coloured  palm  .  .  . 
231,  Not  all  the  pure  clean-coloured  sea  .  .  . 
214,  The  shapely  and  green-coloured  land  .  .  . 
248,  And  hath  soft  flower  of  tender-coloured  hair  .  .  . 
272,  .  .  .  perfect-coloured  without  white  or  red  .  .  . 

Diverse-coloured  is  found  in  N.  E.  D.;  Swinburne 
uses  (II,  65)  the^  form  divers-coloured. 

Shape  does  not  reach  such  a  high  figure. 

II,     10,  Shadows  of  storm-shaped  things  .  .  . 

94,  Was  it  Love  lay  shut  in  the  shell  world-shaped?  .  .  . 
307,  Till  the  coiled  soul,  an  evil  snake-shaped  beast  .  .  . 
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III,     46,  There  is  a  weed  lives  out  of  the  sun's  way  .  .  . 
A  flower  star-shaped  .  .  . 

The    remaining    formations    of    this    group    offer    no 
special  grounds  of  classification. 

1,     70,  ...  shark-tjofhed  and  serpentine-curled 

F^olls,  under  the  whitening  wind  of  the  future,  the  wave 
of  the  world  .  .  . 
196,  The  sound  of  iron-footed  years 

And  all  the  oppression  that  is  done 
Under  the  sun  .  .  . 
11,   ill,  Thou  wast  fairest  and  first  of  my  virgin-vested  daughters 
308,  Before  thine  incarnation,  the  tale  goes. 
Thy  virgin  mother,  pure  of  sensual  stings. 
Communed  by  night  with  angels  of  chaste  things, 
And,  full  of  grace,  untimely  felt  the  throes 
Of  motherhood  upon  her,  and  believed 
The  obscure  annunciation,  made  when  late 
A  raven-feathered,  raven-throated  dove 
Croaked  salutation  to  the  mother  of  love. 

III,  95,  With  little  unblown  breasts  and  child-eyed  looks 

Following,  the  very  maid,  the  girl-child  spring  .  .  . 
122,  Rose-cheeked  gardens  that  revel  in  spring 

Rose-mouthed  acacias  that  laugh  as  they  climb  .  .  . 
303,.  .  .  .  One  met  him  lovelier  than  all  men  may  be, 

God-featured,  with  god's  eyes  .  .  . 

IV,  61,  And  in  the  joyous  travail  of  the  year 

Grew  April-hearted  .  .  . 
72,  .  .  .  Yet  at  last. 

Soul-sick  with  trembling  at  the  heart,  he  passed 

into  the  sweet  light  of  the  maiden  bower 

Where  lay  the  lonely  lily-featured  flower  .  .  . 

[The  Maiden  Marriage.] 
164,  ...  Sir  Kay 

The  snake-souled  envier  .  .  . 

[VI,  33,  snake-spirited. 
209,  That  head,  clothed  round  with  hell-faced  night  .  .  . 
280,  Peace,  and  be  wise;  no  gods  love  idle  speech.  — 

Nor  any  man  a  man's  mouth  woman-tongued. 
357,  A  whirlwind-footed  bridegroom  found  my  child 

And  rapt  her  northward  .  .  . 
368,  With  fence  of  thorn-edged  spears  .  .  . 
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V,     64,  ...  strong  ships  gnawed  by  the  clog-toothed  sea-bank's 
fang 
184,  Love,  brow-bound,  with  anguish  for  a  wreath, 

Fierce  with  pain,  a  tyrant-tiearted  slave  .  .  . 
269,  ...  a  dove 

Bright  as  those  that  drew 
Over  waves  where  blew 
No  loud  winds,  the  blue 
Heavcn-lmcd  car  of  love  .  .  . 
407,  As  I  mentioned  one  night  to  that  cowslip-faced  pet.  Lady 

Rahab  Redrabbit  .  .  . 
415,  Yet    her    dress    was    of    violet    velvet,    her    hair    was 
hyacinth-hiicd  .  .  . 
[These  two  from  a  parody  of  Robert  Browning]. 

Some  of  the  above  cases  (as  II,  111;  IV,  368;  V,  184, 
269)  may  of  course  with  equally  good  reasons  be  placed 
among  cases  belonging  to 

the  second  group.  The  source  of  the  few  cases  that 
fall  under  this  type  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  qualitative 
genitive.  All  these  instances  approach  the  genuine  participle 
formations,  and  are  difficult  to  place. 

III,  138,  Like  brooin-lwrsed  witches  .  .  . 

162,  Ere  autumn  fell  on  the  vine-tressed  hills  .  .  . 
293,  The  raven-figured  flag  that  led  men  fighting 

From  field  to  green  field  of  the  water-world  .  .  . 

IV,  40,  ...  summits  where  the  north-wind's  nest  might  be, 

A  wave-walled  palace  ... 
366,  Thy  shaft  word-feat/iered  flies  yet  far  of  me  .  .  . 
VI,  282,  In    the    dense  mid  channel  the  steam-souled  ship  hung 
hovering  .  .  . 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  kind  of 
participles  occur;  as  in: 

IV,  26,  ...  the  keen  triumphant  air. 

Sea-scented,  sweeter  than  land-roses  were  .  .  , 

B.  ill.     Composition  with  other  word-classes 
is    none    too    common.   —   The   combinations  formed 
by  numerals  and  numerical  anverbs  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  twin,  treble,  quoted  above  (page  126). 
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1,     95,  The  twicc-tongued  prophets  are  nuite, 
The  many  speakers  are  still  .  .  . 
IV,  282,  Springs  thoiisand-tongiied  with  the  intermitting  reed 
And  streams  that  murmur  of  the  mother  snow  .  .  . 
341,  .  ,  ,  his  fire-swift  wheels 

That  whirl  the  four-yoked  chariot  .  ,  . 
345,  The  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 
But  a  headband  to  wear 
Of  violets  one-liiicd  with  her  hair  .  .  . 

As  is  seen,  they  mostly  occur  in  classical  connections, 
where  we  also  may  find  adverb-compounds  of  the  same 
Homeric  type  as  were  found  among  genuine  participles 
(page  121): 

IV,  248,  From  Ladon  and  well-wooded  Maenalus  .  .  . 


VI.     Adverbs. 

In  the  use  and  the  creation  of  adverbs  Swinburne's 
language  shows  a  good  many  characteristic  points;  here 
also  it  is  largely  based  on  the  rules  of  the  older  language. 

In  the  first  place  Swinburne's  vocabulary  includes  a 
number  of  archaic  adverbs  like  enow,  alway,  sometime,  right, 
full,  etc,  and  several  varieties  of  now  existing  ones,  as 
afar  for  far,  kin  for  akin,  etc. 

I,       ?,  My  soul  said  in  me:  This  is  marvellous 
If  sin  and  she  be  kin  or  amorous  .  .  . 

III,  232,  .  .  .  seeing  the  sun,  afar  above  .  .  . 

As  regards  new  formations  there  must  be  made  a 
distinction  between  three  groups:  adverbs  formed  without 
a  prefix  or  a  suffix;  adverbs  formed  with  a  prefix  (only 
a-  is  represented);  and  adverbs  formed  with  suffixes. 

Naturally  the  first  of  these  groups  is  the  rarest  one. 
I  have  noted: 

11,  260,  .  .  .  Nor  fell  their  fame  defaced 

Whom  stormiest  Adria  with  tumultuous  tides 
Whirls  undersea  and  hides  .  .  . 

IV,  292,  .  .  .  from  her  sides 

Sprang  her  hounds,  labouring  at  the  leash,  and  slipped, 
And  plashed  ear-deep  with  plunging  feet. 

The    prefix    a-    forms    some  adverbs,  three  of  which 

are  quoted  from  Swinburne  by  N.  E.  D.: 

Ill,  305,  .  .  .  And  all  the  host  of  all  men  driven  afoani 
By  the  red  hand  of  Rome  .  .  . 
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111,  333,  Where  breaks  a  world  af lower  against  the  sun  .  .  . 
337,   ...  a    brand   .  .  .   asmouldcr    awhile  from  the  pyre  .  .  . 

All  these  occur  in  the  volume  called  « Songs  of  the 
Springtides  .  A  new  adverb  not  to  be  found  in  dictiona- 
ries occurs  in  St.  Dorothy,  a  legend  in  verse  of  the  Poems 
and  Ballads  l>.  The  Emperor  Gabalus  there  says,  after 
hearing  St.  Dorothy's  confession  of  her  faith: 

I,  245,  I  were  as  lief  fall  in  some  big  beast's  jaws 
As  hear  these  women's  jaw-teeth  clattering: 
By  God  a  woman  is  the  harder  thing. 
One  may  not  put  a  crook  into  her  mouth. 
Now  by  St.  Luke  1  am  so  sore  adroiith 
For  all  these  saws  I  must  needs  drink  again. 

Finally  we  find: 

III,  201,  From  scuppers  aspirtvj\i\\  blood,  from  guns  dismounted 
and  dumb. 

-wise,  -like,  -ly,  and  -fashion  all  are  used  for  the  for- 
mation of  adverbs  in  a  suffixal  way,  though  they  may  not 
all  be  labelled  suffixes,  -wise  has  the  greatest  number  of 
formations,  the  majority  of  which  are  found  in  the  first 
series  of  Poems  and  Ballads*.  As  to  the  rest,  they  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the  different  works. 

-wise  gives  the  following  eleven  cases. 

I,       1,  She  held  a  little  cithern  by  the  strings, 
Shaped  heartwisc  .  .  . 
12,  Behold,  my  Venus,  my  soul's  body  lies 

With  my  love  laid  upon  her  garment-wise  .  .  . 
214,  ...  Shall  wax  vinewise  to  a  lordly  vine  whose  grapes 

Bleed  the  red  heavy  blood  of  swoln  soft  wine  .  .  . 
254,  ...  If  love  of  his  might  move  that  face  at  all, 
Tuned  evcnwise  with  colours  musical  .  .  , 

As  is  obvious,  all  these  instances  occur  in  highly 
conventionalized  connections. 

II,  12,  Fostress  of  obscure  lands. 
Whose  multiplying  hands 
Wove  the  world's  web  with  divers  races  fair 
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And  cast  it  waifwise  on  the  stream, 
The  waters  of  the  centuries,  where  thou  sat'st  to  dream. 
235,  And  sees  the  gradual  rippling  rims 

Of  waves  whence  day  breaks  blossom-wise 
Take  fire  ere  light  peer  well  above  ... 

III,  64,  And  half  asleep  let  feed  from  veins  of  his 

Her    close    red   warm  snake's  mouth  Egyptian-wise  .  .  . 

IV,  S,  Burns  opal-wise  with  April-coloured  light  .  .  . 
70,  And  lion-wise  leapt  on  that  kinsman  knight  .  .  . 

255,  Sharp  words  and  soul's  division  and  fresh  tears 

Flower-wise  upon  the  old  root  of  tears  brought  forth. 
Fruit-wise   upon  the  old  flower  of  tears  sprung  up  ... 
[flower-wise  is  given  by  N.  E.  D.] 

269,  .  .  .  and  bowing  birdwise  .  .  . 

There  is,  in  the  case  of  -//A'^-formations,  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  whether  the  words  are  used  adjectivally  or 
adverbially.     For  instance: 

IV,  48,  And  outlaw-like,  in  forest  wise  and  free 
The  rising  and  the  setting  of  their  lights 
Found  those  twain  dwelling  all  these  days  and  nights  . . . 

Or: 

III,  316,  That  strange-eyed  spirit-wounded  strange-tongued  slave 
There  questing  houndlike  .  .  . 

Houndlike,  as  an  adjective,  is  given  by  N.  E.  D. 
Other  cases  of  -like  occur  in: 

II,  155,  ...  Who  have  turned  thy  name  to  laughter, 

Thy  sea-like  sounded  name  ... 
Ill,  296,  .  .  .  Albeit  so  birdlike  slight  and  light  .  .  . 

In  the  following  instance,  there  may  be  supposed 
some  metrical  motive: 

II,  114,  As  the  flash  of  the  flakes  of  the  foam  flared  lamplike, 
leaping 
From  wave  to  gladdening  wave  .  .  . 

Lamplike  as  an  adjective  is  given  by  N.  E.  D. 

-fashion  forms: 

I,  261,  Her  fine  and  floated  body  pale, 
Swayed  flower-fashion  .  .  . 
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IV,     27,  ...  and  the  bud  of  her  sweet  spirit  broke 
Rose-fashion  .  .  . 

70,  But  he  that  saw  the  sword  plucked  forth  to  slay, 

Looked  on  his  hands,  and  wrenched  their  bonds  away, 

Haling  those  twain  that  he  went  bound  between 

Suddenly  to  him,  and  kindling  in  his  mien 

Shone  lion-fashion  forth  with  eyes  alight 

And  lion-wise  leapt  on  that  kinsman  knight  ... 

78,  ...  though  long  since  there  was, 

How  long,  when  I  too,  Lord,  was  clean,  even  I, 
That  now  am  unclean  till  the  day  I  die 
Haply  by  burning,  harlot-fashion  .  .  . 

-ly  forms  no  new  adverbs,  except  perhaps  atoningly 
(IV,  305),  quoted  from  Swinburne  by  N.  E.   D. 

in  addition  to  the  suffixes  now  named  we  have  a 
sixth  one,  the  local  -ward,  or  to  -\-  x  -  ward.  All  the  well- 
known  combinations  with  pronouns  occur  (I,  294,  11,  12, 
•etc),    and   several   new  combinations  with  substantives,  as: 

111,  199,  To  fightward  they  go  as  to  feastward  .  .  . 

336,  As  it  broadens  and  bows  to  the  wave-ward  .  .  . 


Concluding  Remarks. 

Probably  Swinburne  will  never  be  counted  among 
the  great  « Makers  of  English »  in  whose  midltD^DOski 
places  Tennyson:  two  causes  combine  to  proc»^^^K 

First  and  foremost,  all  his  work  bears  the^^^Vof 
the  utmost  aristocratic  aloofness;  his  poems  breSire^  the 
cold  air  of  the  highest  mountain-tops  in  the  world  of  poetry, 
which  frightens  the  majority  of  men,  and  more  or  less 
keeps  everyone  at  a  distance.  Outwardly,  it  is  true,  Tenny- 
son also  was  an  aristocratic  writer;  but  in  reality  he 
chose  his  subjects  from  the  sphere  of  ideas  of  the  average 
reader  as  whose  poet  laureate  he  will  now  stand  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  If,  like  Keats,  he  had  died 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  poems,  this  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  the  case.  —  At  any  rate,  Swinburne  is  not 
popular,  either  in  the  good  or  in  the  bad  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  ever  will  be.  Only  for  this 
reason,  his  work  as  a  new-creator  of  English  will  probably 
never  be  counted  equal  to  that  of  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  too.  If  we  divide  his 
formations,  as  before,  into  derivations  and  compounds,  we 
shall  find  at  once  how  comparatively  small  is  the  number 
of  the  former.  While  Dyboski,  somewhat  liberally,  I  ad- 
mit, puts  down  200  cases  to  the  account  of  Tennyson,  in 
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the  department  of  nouns,  Swinburne  can  only  claim  some 
20  really  new  formations  and  cases  of  a  peculiar  use.  The 
proportion  becomes  more  advantageous  to  him  in  the  de- 
partment of  adjectives,  but  sinks  once  more  in  that  of  verbs. 
After  all,  the  bulk  of  his  formations  will  be  found  in  the 
field  of  compounds,  especially  participle  compounds.  Philo- 
logically,  these  give  a  rich  material  for  treatment;  but  in 
my  opinion  they  will  not  be  able  to  lower  the  scale  in 
Swinburne's  favour.  For  here  we  meet  the  first  objection 
again.  All  that  sphere  of  ideas  and  interests  where  these 
formations  move,  is  so  remote  from  common  life  that  they 
convj^^he  impression  of  a  foreign  flora  transplanted  under 
the  foggy  heavens  of  England,  and  destined  to  pine  away 
theT'^^^brmations  like  those  of  Kipling  or  the  daily 
papers  seem  to  broaden  the  domain  of  English  prose;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  creations  of  Tennyson,  and  perhaps 
Browning,  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  English  poetical  lan- 
guage; but  the  new  territories  won  by  the  hand  of  Swin- 
burne to  the  English  mother  tongue  he  loved  so  well,  will 
never  become  such  populous  provinces. 
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